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TWICE A MONTH 









FROM A 
DEPENDABLE FIRM 


In the first place, it’s a well known 
fact, that Wayside has but the one 
grade—the top size—top quality. 

Frankly, all of them are not grown in 
Holland. Those that are best grown 


there, we import in large numbers, 
direct from the largest growers. 
Those which it has been proven we 


can produce better ourselves, over 
here, these we offer you. 
Although Wayside has earned a repu- 
tation for having first offerings, of 
the new varieties, and the rare and 
little known ones, we always also 
have for you at this time of year, all 
the best standard varieties, in Tulips 
and Daffodils. 
The Catalog offers some fine new Iris, 
rare Oriental Poppies, Tree Peonies, 
new Roses. Send for it. 
Special Offer of 
Daffodils for Naturalizing 


25 Bulbs for $1.75 
50 Bulbs for $3.25 
100 Bulbs for $6.00 


A Wayside Gardens 


Imported Dutch Bulbs 
29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 





Pat. Reg. 














Root difficult cuttings with 


HORMODIN “A” 





Hormodin “A” makes it easy for you 
to propagate practicaily a// varieties 
of plants from cuttings. Treated with 
Hotmodin, cuttings root quicker and 
have more growing roots. 

The use of Hormodin is simple, 
scientific, and costs only a fraction of 
a cent per cutting. Every batch is 
checked for potency by the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc. Each package contains 
complete, easy-to-follow directions. 
Try Hormodin today. 


MERCK &CO.Inc., RAHWAY,N. J. 
Manufactu ning Chemist 
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BULBS planted this month should be mulched lightly but not until 
after the ground freezes. 


THERE is still time for making over the perennial bed, and it is not 
too late to divide and move peonies. 


GIVE the roses, the rhododendrons and newly set perennials a thor- 
ough soaking with water. Do not water the newly planted bulbs. 


THROW soft leaves, like those of the maples, on the compost heap, 
but keep the others for covering the flower beds. 


GIVE the old rhubarb plants a heavy dressing of manure and set out 
new plants. Old plants may be divided. 


CULL apples and wormy fruits lying under the trees should be 
buried in holes, to help get rid of insects and diseases next year. 


IN SECTIONS where field mice prey on tulip bulbs, of which they 
are fond, it may be necessary to put the bulbs in wire cages, al- 
though the use of substances offensive to rodents is the modern plan. 


DAHLIAS should be dug and not pulled up by the stems. Tubers 
having their necks broken will not grow. See Page 380 for storage 
suggestions. 


STORE carrots, beets and parsnips in boxes of sand, which should 
be moistened slightly if the roots begin to shrivel before they are 
used. Do not cut the beet tops closely or the beets will bleed. 


ALL ROOTS and bulbs requiring Winter storage, such as gladioli, 
tuberoses, tuberous-rooted begonias, caladiums and cannas, need to 
be taken in when frost has cut down the tops. 


MARK with labels such perennials as start late in the Spring—platy- 
codons, Japanese anemones, eupatorium, aconite, mallows and 
hardy spirza. 

PREPARE the ground for the Fall planting of sweet peas. In deep 
trenches incorporate rich compost of old manure. The seed may 
be sown early in November. 


STORE a limited amount of celery in the cellar, setting the plants 
close together in a box of earth, or on the floor with soil around 
them, giving a little water if necessary, but first strip off the outer 
leaves. 

IN SECTIONS where Fall chrysanthemums are of doubtful hardi- 

ness, dig a few clumps which may be planted in a coldframe and 

kept safely over the Winter. Each clump will yield many divisions 
in the Spring. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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PLANT FOOD 


America’s foremost gardeners 
use Wilson’s Eureka — “the 
world’s finest plant food” regu- 
larly because it 

1. Hastens maturity 

2. Promotes luxuriant foliage 

3. Produces firm plant tissues 


Wilson’s Eureka Plant Food is 
a balanced blend of natural or- 
ganics finely milled for easy 
assimilation — produced after 
years of experience and research. 
It is especially fine for flower- 
ing plants, fruits and vegetables 
and vine borders and boxwood, 
is pleasant and simple to use. 
You will obtain sturdier plants 
—better all around results this 
Winter if you apply Wilson's 
Eureka Plant Food now. 


For complete information about 
Andrew Wilson's products, write 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, 3 10 


Purple Trillium $.50 $1.00 


Trillium grandiflorum, 
Snow Trillium  .50 1.00 


Trillium undulatum, 
Painted Trillium .60 1.50 


Trillium stylosum, 


Rose Trillium 75 2.00 


Fall is the proper time to 
plant trilliums. 


Catalogue on Request 


Charles H. Williams 


_ Nurseries 
Newmarket Road, Exeter, N. H. 














CEDAR HILL' 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES *** 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





B ine annual meeting of the American Rose Society was held 
in Harrisburg and Hershey, Pa., September 15 and 16. 
On the morning of the 15th the society dedicated the new 
Harrisburg rose garden and Dr. 
McFarland unveiled a bronze 
marker commemorating the 
event. The ceremonies were wit- 
nessed by almost 200 members 
of the American Rose Society 
from states as far west as Iowa and as far south as Louisiana, 
and by several hundred citizens of Harrisburg. Tributes were 
paid not only to Dr. McFarland for his great rose work, but 
to Park Director Frank, whose vision made the lovely garden 
possible, and to George G. McFarland, president of the Poly- 
clinic Hospital, who made it possible for the city to use the 
hospital grounds where the garden is located. A pleasing in- 
cident came when Mr. George McFarland stated that the rent 
for the property was to be 30 red roses each year. He started 
to say that the city was one year behind in its rent when 
Director Frank presented him with 30 magnificent Crimson 
Glory blooms which had been cut from a nearby bed. Mayor 
John A. F. Hall of Harrisburg welcomed the members, and 
Dr. McFarland, in an interesting acceptance speech, replied to 





Rose Growers Dedicate 


the Harrisburg Garden 


President Kirk, who dedicated the garden and the marker. 
Luncheon was served at the Civic Club in Harrisburg, after 
which the members visited Dr. McFarland’s Breeze Hill 
gardens. After inspecting these 
gardens the members journeyed 
to Hershey, where the great 
Hershey gardens, containing 
20,000 roses with beds already 
prepared for many thousands 
more, were formally opened by President C. F. Ziegler of the 
Hershey Estates and Dr. McFarland. 

The banquet in the evening was given by Mr. M. S. 
Hershey. Speakers were C. R. McGinnes, “Old Roses’; 
William E. Niswonger, ‘““The Dayton (Ohio) Rose Society”’ 
and Robert Pyle, ‘“‘Roses in Europe.”’ 

At the trustees’ meeting, Friday morning, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was selected as the meeting place for the 1939 annual meet- 
ing, to be held probably in October, with headquarters at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Gardens. Members from distant points 
will be enabled to visit the World’s Fair at the same time. 

The Fuerstenberg prize, which is awarded each year for 
the best American rose suited to the American climate, was 
voted to Mrs. J. H. Nicolas for the late Dr. Nicolas’ yellow 





A large number of rose-growing enthusiasts attended the dedication of the municipal rose garden at Harrisburg, Pa. 
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rose, Eclipse. The committee felt that there was not a green- 
house rose worthy of the John Cook award, so this was 
passed. Awards of merit were made to the following new 
roses: Poinsettia, originated by Howard and Smith; Radio, 
originated by Pedro Dot, and Miss America, originated by the 
late Dr. Nicolas. These awards were made on the scoring of 
the judges at the Elizabeth Park, Hartford, Conn., test garden. 

At the annual meeting, which followed the trustees’ meet- 
ing, it was voted to try to have the International Rose 
Conference hold a future meeting in this country. So far these 
meetings have been held in Europe. 

The following officers were elected for 1939: President, 
Dr. T. Allen Kirk, Roanoke, Va.; vice-president, Dr. L. M. 
Massey, Ithaca, N. Y.; treasurer, S. S. Pennock, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretary, R. Marion Hatton, Harrisburg, Pa.; trustees 
for three years: Mrs. W. W. Gibbs of Staunton, Va.; R. O. 
Kirkland of Bountiful, Utah; David Robinson of Portland, 
Ore.; A. F. Truex of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. M. S. Hershey was 
made an honorary life member of the society. 


Fall Flower Show in Philadelphia 


After five days of continuous rain, punctuated with high 
winds and torrential downpours, an unbelievably creditable 
exhibition of dahlias and other Fall flowers was staged by 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Garden Club in the Thirtieth Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in Philadelphia, on September 23 
and 24. A flood of telephone cancellations and lamentations 
from all sides had prepared the committee for a handful of 


bedraggled blooms, and to them, at least, it seemed nothing — 


short of a miracle to witness on the opening morning the 
magnificent concourse of the station becoming rapidly trans- 
formed into a flower show of splendid size and good quality. 
We hear that one of the exhibitors protected her choice flowers 
with umbrellas dotted about the garden, but by whatever 
occult means, the flower growers accomplished a really remark- 
able feat and the horticulturist adds another triumph to his 
laurels. 

Among the dahlia classes, a clear yellow of the cactus type 
won the medal of ‘“The American Home’”’ for Mr. George C. 
Eldridge, Jr., of Wenonah, N. J., in the class calling for three 
flowers of an undisseminated dahlia. Mr. Edward IIsley of 
Devon won a first prize with his collection of nine named 
dahlias, all beautiful specimens of the decorative type. The 
Glenden Dahlia Gardens of Wilmington, Del., won the 
Society's silver medal for ten dahlias of a named variety, stems 
not less than 15 inches, with their white semi-cactus Ballego’s 
Surprise. 

Prominent exhibitors of dahlias among the private growers 
were Mrs. Carroll S. Tyson and Mrs. Robert Glendenning of 
Chestnut Hill, Mrs. J. Emott Caldwell of Bryn Mawr and 
Mrs. John B. Townsend of Radnor. The Dahliadel Nurseries 
of Vineland, N. J., showed a collection distinguished for its 
many types of dahlias. 


Nut Growers Association Meets 


An unusually comprehensive exhibition of nuts was held 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on September 10-13, in 
conjunction with the 29th annual meeting of the Northern 
Nut Growers Association, Inc. Coming from 16 states 
scattered over the wide area embracing the territory from 
Massachusetts tc Georgia and west to Minnesota and with 
one entry from British Columbia, it was generally considered 
to be the largest exhibit of its kind ever staged in this country. 
It was so outstanding, in fact, that it was awarded a silver 
medal by the Massachusetts Horticulture Society. 

Among the exhibits of importance was one by the Arnold 
Arboretum which included 80 species. Dr. W. C. Deming, 
Litchfield, Conn., showed an assortment of about 50 species, 
while Dr. G. A. Zimmerman, Harrisburg, Pa., displayed a 
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large collection of nuts as well as some pawpaws and persim- 
mons. The Bartlett Tree Expert Co. had on display several 
branches of chestnuts containing the burrs. They were from 
blight-resistant trees developed at the company’s research 
laboratories in Stamford, Conn. 

Other exhibitors included Hazel Hills Nursery Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., with black walnuts; Mountain Nut Co., Roanoke, 
Va., with walnuts and chestnuts; J. C. Duis, Shattuc, IIL, 
with pecans; A. B. Anthony, Sterling, Ill., with hickories; 
Mrs. W. E. Ickes, New Philadelphia, Ohio, with heartnuts 
and filberts; R. D. Carr, Magnolia, N. C., with chestnuts; 
Indiana Nut Nursery, Rockport, Ind., with pecans; Gilbert 
Becker, Climax, Mich., with black walnuts, and James 
Hobson, Jasper, Ga., with chestnuts. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., showed black walnuts as did Dr. N. F. Drake, 
Fayetteville, Ark. The Linn County Nurseries, Center Point, 
Ia., Dept. of Horticulture, Urbana, IIl., Jay L. Smith, 
Chester, N. Y., F. H. Frey, Chicago, Ill., J. U. Gellatly, Gel- 
latly, B. C., and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., exhibited assorted collections. The New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
showed about 25 varieties of filberts. 

Following a two-day conference of lectures, the members 
of the association journeyed to the field station at Waltham 
and to Cedar Hill, where they enjoyed a dinner at which nuts 
were used in many unexpected ways. 

The following officers were re-elected: President, J. F. 
Wilkinson, Rockport, Ind.; vice-president, Dr. A. S. Colby, 
Urbana, IIl.; treasurer, C. F. Walker, Cleveland, Ohio; secre- 
tary, G. L. Slate, Geneva, N. Y. 


Eastern Begonia Growers Organize 


A large group of begonia enthusiasts from Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut met at the Logee greenhouses, 
Pomfret, Conn., on September 3. After enjoying the large 
begonia collection to be seen there, the guests assembled for a 
business meeting. Mr. Ernest Logee, the host, gave an informal 
talk on growing Rex begonias. Handsome blossoms of the 
tuberous types, grown by a member, were shown. After a 
question period, the formation of an Eastern branch of the 
American Begonia Society was discussed and it was voted 
unanimously to organize such a branch. 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. T. H. 
Everett, New York Botanical Gardens, Bronx, N. Y.; vice- 
president, Miss Joy Logee, 45 North St., Danielson, Conn.; 
secretary, Mr. W. S. Bryant, 25 Olcott Drive, South Man- 
chester, Conn.; treasurer, Mr. Charles I. Gould, East St., 
Middleton, Mass. All begonia lovers in the eastern part of the 
country are invited to join this branch of the American 
Begonia Society, and to write to the secretary for full 
information. 


Constance Spry Again in America 


Mrs. Constance Spry, who aroused much interest in this 
country last Winter by her lectures on flower arrangement, is 
coming to America again, starting a lecture tour in January 
and going as far south as Florida. It is possible that she may 
extend her tour to the Pacific coast but her itinerary has not 
yet been fully arranged. Mrs. Spry is a leading authority on 
flower decorations and has written much for the English press, 
her permanent home being in London. 


A "Famous First" Goes on the Air 


On Monday evening, October 10, The Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, the first horticultural society in the United 
States, will be included in the program of ‘‘Famous First 
Facts’’ on a coast to coast hook-up over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. John C. Wister, the secretary, will speak for 
the society. The hour will probably be 8:30 p.m., but local 
newspapers will give the exact time. 
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Roses in the Fall Catalogues 


A large number of the new varieties 
reported upon by a rose-growing expert 


OSE growers who eagerly scan the Fall catalogues for 
new roses will not be disappointed, but they will be 
confused, for altogether too many novelties are listed. 

A few of them, a very few, will no doubt make good and 
eventually find a place among the dependables, but the greater 
number will occupy a prominent place in catalogues for a year 
or two and then, like their too fleeting blooms, silently fade 
away. 

However, the enthusiast has been given a ‘‘break’’ in prices; 
practically all of the novelties are being priced at $1.50 this 
Fall instead of $2.00 and $2.50 as in past years. This is a 
sensible move on the part of the introducers, as the rose 
amateur of moderate means simply could not afford to satisfy 
his craving for the new things at the high prices of the past 
few years, and it is very easy to lose interest in the things 
one cannot have. 

As last year, the bicolors, gay descendants of Pernet’s 
Austrian briar hybrid back in 1900, predominate. There is 
no question about the appeal of these spectacular flowers but 
the gardener could wish for better plants with longer life and 
requiring less work to keep their foliage free from disease. 

There are two American roses in this group. Audrey Stell, 
a Texas sport of the yellow Sceur Therese, is like its parent in 
everything but color which in the Stell rose is apricot, flushed 
with luminous pink. Like its parent, the blooms are borne in 
clusters; the other American, Contrast, a Californian is one 
of Howard and Smith’s and is a striking flower of pink and 
orange inside and yellow and bronze on the reverse. Its long 
stems make it valuable for cutting and a vase of the blooms 
are sure to attract attention. 

From northern Ireland we get McGredy’s Sunset, which 
has very little form, but the rich color, light orange washed 
with cerise, is really good and the medium-sized plants have 
bloomed freely this Summer. A solid bed of it is worth while. 

France has two offerings. Mallerin sends Mme. Henry 
Guillot, a large flower of a blending of shades of deep pink 
flushed with orange, resulting in what might be termed a 
sombre flame color. Its 20 petals are large, forming a bloom 
four and one-half inches across. The international jury at 
Bagatelle thought enough of it in 1936 to award it a gold 
medal. The other French Rose, Mme. Jean Gaujard, impressed 
the originator so strongly that he named it for his wife. The 
general effect of the cupped blooms is a soft buff although 
the opening buds carry other tints. The plant is a typical 
Gaujard, being very thorny. 

From war-torn Spain, Pedro Dot has two representatives, 
the gay Radio, a sport of his Condesa de Sastago, with large 
loose flowers of soft yellow, marked with carmine. The mark- 
ings appear on occasional petals as stripes, or wide stains; 
sometimes a single petal will be all carmine, other flowers will 
be much like those of the parent and a good many are all 
yellow without any carmine. It is a bizarre rose of unusual 
interest when the blooms carry the extra markings but not 
important when all yellow. Like most of Dot's roses, it gets 
black spot easily. 

Italy offers Saturnia, from Arcardi, a strong growing rose 
with large loose flowers of carmine flushed with orange, an 
interesting color which holds well. My harshest criticism is— 
lack of quantity; the flowers are attractive enough for one to 
want more of them. 

In the popular yellow shades we have three. Golden Sas- 
tago from Spain, is another sport of Condesa de Sastago, 
bearing deep yellow flowers with occasional blooms carrying 
the two tones of its parents. It may do in the South where 


most yellow roses fade badly. As with Sastago, the foliage 
must be protected against black spot. 

Frances Meilland, a new hybridizer from France, has a 
yellow rose which is being held until next Spring so that it 
can, under the name of Golden State, be recognized as the 
official rose of the California world’s fair. The flower is a 
shapely bloom of clear yellow, produced singly on nice cut- 
ting stems, but so far has not shown any signs of greatness. 

The best of the yellow novelties is Lily Pons, from the 
Brownells in Rhode Island. This American rose has rather 
small flowers of clean lemon yellow, the outer petals white. 
It is very double and the flowers are produced in unusual 
quantities on bushy plants. Its freedom of bloom alone would 
assure it a place but Mr. Brownell claims extra hardiness for 
the plant, which fact will appeal to all northern gardeners. 

In Eternal Youth, Arcardi, the Italian hybridizer, has the 
nearest to a self-colored pink we have seen recently. It is a 
large flower — five inches across — blooming in cluster on 
thorny plants. The silvery pink buds have a pleasing spiral 
formation and open to a loose flower the inside of which is 
somewhat darker than the bud. I counted 35 petals and noted 
a pleasing fragrance. It is a promising novelty. 

Producing more flowers than those previously mentioned, 
Miss America, one of the late Dr. Nicolas’ seedlings, seems 
to be a good rose. The blooms are large, very double—65 
petals—and have good form. The color, flesh, suffused sal- 
mon and gold, may appear weak to some, but this is a good 
rose for cutting and should find a place if only for the quan- 
tity of it blooms. The plants are of medium height. 

The third pink novelty, Viscountess Charlemont, from 
McGredy, has medium-sized blooms of lustrous satiny pink, 
the outer petals almost white and the base of the petals yellow. 
The plants are only average; are very thorny with attractive 





Tests of the new rose McGredy’s Sunset indicate that it blooms 
particularly well throughout the season. 
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red thorns. Luckily the blooms are fragrant, as the appear- 
ance is just ‘‘so-so.”’ 

Poiasettia, from Howard Smith, California, strikes me as 
being the most important of the lot. The flower is big and 
loose with thirty petals. The color is a bright, rich scarlet, a 
color heret3fore lacking in garden roses with more than one 
or two rows of petals and its four and one-half inch blooms 
provide a real splash of color. A solid bed of Poinsettia will 
bring life into any garden and lovers of bright colors will 
want it for cutting. The plants are good, and of better than 
average height. My notes fail to mention fragrance and 
memory fails to help out, so I do not know whether it is 
fragrant or not. 

There are several new polyanthas and all of them seem to 
have merit. Bernice (Dr. Nicolas) is a cluster-flowered variety 
with small, double, cerise-pink flowers and will probably 
find a place as a florists’ pot plant for forcing. Betty Prior 
and Donald Prior from England are garden polyanthas. The 
former is a two-toned flower, carmine outside, pink inside and 
Donald Prior is deep red. They both have semi-double, large 
flowers; Betty is rather tall in growth, but Donald is what 
might be termed dwarf. Donald's flowers are very lovely but 
there should be more of them for a polyantha. 

I like the way the plants of Glorie du Midi stay dwarf and 





Golden State ts the name of the new variety to be known as the 
official rose of California’s world’s fair. 


the way the orange-scarlet flowers hold their color. Said to 
be an improvement on Gloria Mundi it has not produced as 
many flowers as that variety does but looks good nevertheless. 

Orange Triumph from Kordes, must have a different color 
in Germany, for here it is a peculiar shade of light red, minus 
the orange. Small, double flowers in clusters appear generously 
on 18-inch plants. Its only drawback is the name. 

There are two of the Gruss an Aachen type. White Aachen, 
a white sport of Gruss an Aachen which appeared in Cali- 
fornia, is worthwhile, as would be any variation in color of 
that fine bedding rose, and Pink Charm also has a place with 
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flowers much like Gruss an Aachen only darker in color and 
on a taller plant. It came from Germany and, being one of 
Kordes’, promises well. 

Summer Snow from Couteou is a dwarf white Tausend- 
schon producing its clusters of white flowers in quantity right 
up to frost. There is a climbing type of this called Climbing 
Summer Snow, which is a real everblooming pillar rose. 

There are two new climbers. Guinee, from Mallerin, has 
the loveliest dark red flowers I have ever seen on a climber. 
(It is really but a pillar making only seven or eight feet of 
growth.) The fragrant blooms have form, petalage and fra- 
grance and the color, a velvety maroon red, is one that will 
appeal to many rose lovers. 

The other novelty climber, Flash, is the progeny of Dot's 
Climber Rosella and the hybrid tea Margaret McGredy. It is 
a pillar rose, making seven or eight feet of growth with three 
and one-half inch double flowers, burning scarlet inside with a 
golden yellow zone around the stamens, the reverse yellow, 
washed with carmine. The flowers are fragrant and the plants 
bloom over a period of two months. Being its originator, I 
rather hope it looks as good to others as it does to me. That, 
of course, remains to be seen. 

M. H. Horvath of Mentor, Ohio, originator of the increas- 
ingly popular yellow climber, Doubloons, is having intro- 
duced this Fall a half-dozen of his roses, which, because of 
their claimed extra hardiness, should be important to rose 
lovers in the colder sections of the country. 

Although having seen a number of these new types of 
Mr. Horvath’s growing in nursery fields and in his garden, 
I am not familiar with the individual varieties, but believe 


_ that because of their Rosa setigera ancestry they are worthy 


of a trial. 

Catalogued as a perpetual flowering dooryard rose, Mabelle 
Stearns grows only two feet high, but is said to have a spread 
of from six to eight feet or more if permitted, and is recom- 
mended for a ground cover or a foreground of a shrub border. 
The flowers are peach-blossom pink with silvery, reflexed, 
imbricated petals. 

Pink Profusion is classed as a hedge rose with an ultimate 
height of three to four feet. It is recommended for hedges or 
specimen plants in the shrubbery border. Its spread is restricted 
to two or three feet and the flowers are of camellia shape, two- 
toned pink like a miniature Lady Alice Stanley. Carrying 80 
petals, they last well as cut flowers. 

Faust, simply called a R. setigera hybrid, has plants 30 
inches tall and spreading three to four feet. The flowers appear 
in Clusters and are cerise-red. It is said to give a second crop of 
bloom in the Autumn. 

Also classed as R. setigera hybrids are Federation and Her- 
cules, the former reaching an altitude of from 12 to 14 feet 
with numerous canes. Its flowers, which are rose-pink with a 
lighter center warmed with orange, appear on 12- to 24-inch 
stems and are recommended for cutting. Hercules is a little 
stronger grower, making from 14 to 15 feet, with large rose- 
pink flowers five to six inches across. These are also produced 
on very long stems, and as they have 50 to 55 petals, are 
recommended for cutting. Apparently these two bloom but 
once. 

Designated as a perpetual flowering rose, Rosabella appar- 
ently does not carry any of the setigera blood, but is a cross 
of R. multiflora, R. canina and Horvath’s improved strain of 
Hortulanus Budde. Its plants are 24 to 30 inches tall with 
about the same spread, and carry flowers of cherry-red color 
with an orange center. The flowers appear all Summer and I 
like them. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —R. Marion Hatton. 


The one great drawback to possessing a garden is that one 
can never really enjoy looking at it, for there is always some- 
thing crying out to be done. 

—Ethel Armitage. 
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The Autumn Care of House Plants 


Success with these plants in Winter depends much 
upon the way in which they are handled now 


P ‘HE first consideration when taking plants into the house 
is the selection of those that are worth the trouble. Only 
those which are already potted and established with good 

root systems and good healthy tops are worth caring for at 
this season. Some gardeners advise digging the Summer bed- 
ding plants such as petunias, alyssums and violas and taking 
them into the house. If they have flowered all Summer, they 
can hardly be expected to continue through the Winter. Even 
begonias and geraniums, which are naturally good Winter 
house plants, will need a rest after a Summer of blossoming in 
the borders. It is best to save only enough of them for cut- 
tings for next year’s bedding plants. They cannot be expected 
to bloom again until late in the Winter, if at all. 

At the opposite extreme are young seedlings which have 
sprouted up out-of-doors and cannot be expected to grow into 
good blossoming plants during the short Winter days. If the 
young volunteer begonias already have from four to six 
leaves and are beginning to blossom, they may be used, but 
smaller ones are of little consequence. As with all such rules, 
there are, of course, exceptions. Ferns, tradescantias and 
sedums are such vigorous growers that they can be started 
even at the last minute to make good Winter house plants. 
Ivy will do very well if brought in late, provided it already 
has roots, but ivy cuttings should be started in late August or 
early September to make good plants for the Winter. 

The regular Winter-blooming house plants such as be- 
gonias, geraniums, impatiens and Boston ferns should be 
well established already in their pots.as large specimen plants. 
This is not a good time to replant them. The squirrel’s-foot 
fern or ballfern, also known as davallia, makes a good house 
plant. Some of them are used by the Japanese for fern balls. 
The shaggy rootstalk of this plant grows on top of the soil. 
Its feathery leaves look delicate, but they survive dry air and 
abuse even better than do those of the Boston ferns. The 
holly fern is another good house plant. 

There are very many pretty foliage plants besides the ferns. 
Of course, everyone is familiar with the palms, sansevierias, 
aspidistras and the bracket-plants (chlorophytum). A native 
of South Africa, the asparagus-fern enjoys the dry air of our 
homes, but the many kinds of coleus and the fibrous-rooted 
begonias prefer a moister atmosphere. 

There are a few tropical bulbs that are thoroughly satisfac- 
tory in the house. These include the amaryllis and callas. 
Both amaryllis and the white calla make a heavy growth of 
foliage during the Summer and if kept moist will grow right 
on through most of the Winter. They blossom best after a 
rest, however, and it is advisable, as soon as they are brought 
in from the garden in their pots, to turn the pots on their sides 
in a cool corner of the cellar and let the plants lose most of their 
leaves. Then if one starts watering them about December 1 
they will respond quickly and soon begin to blossom. Callas 
blossom very freely from dormant bulbs purchased in the Fall 
from dealers. The amaryllis, on the other hand, usually needs 
a year or so in pots to make new roots. Unlike the white calla, 
the yellow calla is often grown as a Summer border plant. 
The bulbs dug in the Fall will not be ready to grow again 
until late in the Winter, but are easily managed if they are in 
active growth. 

Another group of popular house plants which need little 
attention is made up of the thick-stemmed, juicy, succulent 
subjects—cacti, euphorbias, crassulas, haworthias, century- 
plants and their kin. Most of them are semi-dormant in Fall 
and Winter and can be kept relatively cool and need little sun- 
shine during the Winter months. Notwithstanding, some of 


them, such as the Christmas-cactus, are Winter bloomers. 
Contrary to general opinion, none of these plants likes really 
hot conditions during the Winter and none of them should be 
forced into rapid growth now. One other caution should be 
given about house plants. Fall is a bad time to repot your 
plants, with the exception of the bulbs which are dormant at 
this season. Begonias, fuchsias and coleus are best repotted in 
the Spring. Only if they are sickly and unhappy in the soil 
in which they are growing should they be repotted at this 
season. If it is necessary to repot them now, put them in a 
smaller pot; it is better to overcrowd them than to give them 
too much room. 

Besides these dependable house plants there is another group 











Begonias are particularly satisfactory house plants. This variety 
has the odd name of B. snitcheri. 


of both popular and widely grown Winter pot plants which 
may be obtained frorn the commercial florists, and which are 
especially prominent during the holidays. These include poin- 
settias, Indian azaleas, gardenias, cinerarias and Christmas 
begonias, as well as primroses and cyclamens. All are lovely 
plants with lasting flowers, a pleasure to have around the 
house, but for various reasons they are not good plants to try 
to grow at home. Poinsettias that have blossomed last Winter 
and have been placed in the garden during the Summer will 
have made good growth by the time cool weather arrives, but 
if you try to bring them in about October 1, the combination 
of steam heat, the chill they have had before, drafts and 
changes, will probably make them drop their leaves. After 
that they will be useless for the coming Winter. 

Primroses likewise prefer a cool place to grow and they will 
last in the house in proportion to the moisture and coolness 
they can enjoy. Gardenias, on the other hand, are hot weather 
plants and resent chilling, dry air and irregular watering. 
Hundreds of them have been sold as pot plants during the last 
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Boutonniere is a new daylily which blooms in late August. 





year, but few of them have taken kindly to their new homes. 
Cinerarias and Christmas begonias each make one great mass 
of bloom at Christmas or later, but the same plants will never 
flower again nearly so well. All of these kinds can be called 
“never again” plants. They are worth while as home decora- 
tions just as cut flowers would be, but are of no use as per- 
manent tenants. 

If you want thrifty house plants throughout the Winter, 


the beginning of another cycle of the life of a colorful 
plant. After frost kills the blossoms, the tops should be 
removed, leaving the stubs about six or eight inches tall. Allow 
the clumps to remain in the soil about ten days or two weeks. 
Care should be taken in handling the cane so that it will not 
be broken away from the tubers, otherwise a blind tuber will 
result. When the tubers have dried out so the soil shakes freely 
from them, they may be stored away. 
Mr. John Gilmer, a prominent business man of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has made the growing of dahlias his hobby for 
many years, and his fine specimens are worthy of 


on frost is not the end of the dahlia, but rather 
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give special attention to them when the heat is first being 
turned on. Gradually accustom them to your household and 
do not expect double duty from Summer-blooming plants. 
Having done their part for the Summer, they will quite surely 
rest from their labors during the Winter. Even a natural 
Winter-bloomer such as the Christmas cactus resents over- 
forcing in the Winter months. 


The New Boutonniere Daylily 


# bon Boutonniere daylily is the first of the late-August- 
flowering hybrids which have Hemerocallis multiflora as 
a parent to be named for garden culture. The flowers are of 
small size (about two and one-half inches in width), full 
and spreading recurving, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The throat of a flower is a light orange-yellow (near 
capucine yellow) outside of which there is a delicate overcast 
of fulvous coloring which is darker in the petals than in the 
sepals. In the petals there is a slightly deeper color eye zone 
and somewhat of a median stripe. 

At New York the climax of bloom is about August 15 
to 20, when no other named horticultural clone of the day- 
lilies is in bloom except Chengtu which is then nearly through 
flowering. The blooming period overlaps that of the wild 
species of H. multiflora, which has small flowers of a clear 
light-orange color and which is excellent for late August and 
early September. 

A well-grown plant of the Boutonniere daylily. will reach 
a stature of about three feet; the scapes are slender and much 
branched, and the foliage is slender and grass-like. This day- 


. lily has been used as a parent in selective breeding and numer- 


ous seedlings in a variety of flower colors blooming in late 
August have been obtained for future evaluation. 


—A,. B. Stout. 
New York Botanical Garden. 


A Tested Method of Storing Dahlia Tubers 


makes the temperature of the room about 60 degrees. The 
entire room measures 16 by 26 feet. 

A table for working, and three tiered shelves for dividing 
clumps makes planting a simple matter. All clumps are labeled 
in the Fall, and when they are divided in the Spring they are 
placed in groups on the shelves, and in the order in which 
they are to be planted. In this manner they may be removed 
to the field, and planted just as desired. The same rules apply 
when bringing the different varieties in from the field, so the 
tubers are never mixed, and they are always divided according 


to proper classification. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. —Algine F. Neely. 





a place in any collection of this handsome flower. 
From a planting last Spring of 100 dahlia seeds 
Mr. Gilmer raised 25 new varieties of dahlias to 
add to this already large collection. 

To enter Mr. Gilmer’s well-arranged basement 
room, where the tubers are stored, is to appreciate 
the care which is taken of the potential dahlias. The 
walls are of brick, the floor of cement, and on one 
side of the wall, behind six ventilated doors, are 24 
bins containing tubers, which are entirely covered 
with wood shavings. Over each bin of tubers is 
placed a newspaper. 

The bins are made of wood, the sides being six 
inches in height. This leaves about two feet of air 
space between the bins. The door to this room is_ - 
kept shut in Winter. A temperature of about 40 : 
degrees is maintained. After March 1 the door is ors 
kept open, and a little heat from the furnace room , 


Bins for the storage of dahlia tubers throughout the Winter months. 
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HE editorial comments on a German book (Horticulture, 

August 15) indicate the author of this book is airing 
views that may satisfy himself but will not convince everyone. 
It savors of stupidity to argue that pulverizing soil with 
machines destroys earthworms and defeats the gardener’s pur- 
pose in his effort to keep the soil loose. Few gardeners use 
deep working machines and certainly the friability of the 
soil is not alone dependent upon worms. It may be true 
that, as Darwin says, worms help to make soil, but what 
they really do is drag down organic matter, eat it and 
by their excreta and own decaying bodies create humus. As 
to their importance from the gardener’s angle, ask any lawn 
maker if a good lawn is possible where worms are abundant, 
and if, in a seed bed or in a bed of newly planted seedlings 
or cuttings, worms are a nuisance. In flower pots they are 
a positive menace to the health of a plant. If pot plants are 
stood on soil, it is a certainty that worms will enter through 
the drainage hole. In the same way, worms are a positive 
loss to the florist if they are in his benches. 

Our German friend is only restating an old story when 
he discusses deep versus shallow digging or plowing, but any 
practical gardener would back up deep cultivation. True, it 
would be folly to deeply dig or plow land without thorough 
manuring, so the compromise known as bastard trenching is 
adopted until the subsoil has been modified and made fit for 
full trenching whereby the upper and lower spits (spade 
depths) are reversed. The late Edwin Beckett, without doubt 
the greatest exponent of exhibition vegetable growing, was 
a staunch believer in trenching three feet deep, and he had 
typical London clay to cope with, -but he used to work in 
quantities of compost soil, so much so that he got results 
the first year from new land. 

Subsoil working is not, however, 
confined to private gardening; I 
doubt not that all the best truck 
farmers break up their soil deeply, 
and it may be mentioned that some 
of the largest seed growers in Cali- 
fornia, years ago adopted the cable 
system of double plowing as seen in 
Europe, this system entailing the use 
of two huge steam tractor engines 
stationed at opposite sides of a field, 
the wide series of plows being pulled 
back and forth by cable, the land 
therefore not being compressed by 
the heavy tractors. 

Double cropping or growing quick 
maturing vegetables or salads be- 
tween later items, is a common 
practice in gardens and it is done 
commercially, especially under glass. 


RESUMABLY C. L. Wilson 

(Horticulture, August 15) refers 
to the type of wasp commonly 
termed yellow jackets, although one 
often hears the black hornet-like 
creature spoken of as a wasp. The 
latter is not often seen and appears 
to be a solitary worker, whereas the 
yellow striped insect is a colonizer, ~~ 
often building a nest larger than a ic 
football. These nests are sometimes 
in the ground and the holes referred 
to may have led to such a nest. It is 
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The new medal of the American Amaryllis Society. 


questionable whether a caterpillar would last long as a food 
store underground. Granting wasps do feed their larve on 
sundry insects, I doubt if the grown wasps are interested in 
anything but fruits. I have watched wasps pounce upon large 
flies and bluebottles and bite off their heads, but it seemed to 
be done out of spite because the flies were feeding on the fruits 
the wasps had themselves damaged. Wasps, like birds, can do 
a lot of damage to plums, grapes and even pears, near the 
ripening stage. For this reason I have no use for wasps. The 
wasp may be harmless if unmolested, but I for one do not 
appreciate their attention. 


N addition to the many methods I have seen recommended 
for controlling moles in the garden, I have just come across 
a new one which has been tried out by a landscape architect 
in Michigan who claims that it is very effective. His method 
is to make holes in the runs at intervals of four or five feet 
and insert about a teaspoonful of the common caustic lye 
which may be purchased in any grocery store. When passing 
by, the moles get this on their feet and noses where it burns 
and irritates. In cleaning themselves the lye is carried to the 
stomach where it causes death. Rather tough on Mr. Mole 
but apparently effective. 


LTHOUGH I have known for some time that ethylene 
gas was used in ripening some kinds of fruits, an inter- 
esting bit of information came my way the other day when I 
learned that some workers at the Oregon State College had 
proved conclusively that the presence of ripening fruit near 
growing plants or certain kinds of cut foliage caused a quick 
dropping of the leaves. Apples, pears, 
and other common fruits give off 
considerable amounts of this gas 
when ripening in storage, but it has 
little effect at temperatures lower 
than 45 degrees Fahrenheit. I under- 
stand that ethylene gas produced by 
ripening apples will prevent the 
sprouting of potatoes if they are near 
at hand, but it also has the power 
of stimulating or producing root 
growth. 


HAVE been interested to receive 

from Mr. Wyndham Hayward, 
secretary of the American Amaryllis 
Society, with headquarters at Winter 
Park, Fla., a photograph of the new 
William Herbert medal which has 
been struck for the society’s use. The 
face of the medal, as the illustration 
shows, is a relief portrait of Dean 
William Herbert of the Manchester 
(England) Cathedral. It was made 
from the only painting of Dean 
Herbert which is now in existence, a 
painting in the possession of Eton 
College. The painting was done by 
Sir William Beechey and shows 
Herbert at about the age of 20. 

The interest in the dean lies in 
the fact that he was the founder of 
systematic botanical and horticul- 
tural studies in the Amaryllidacez. 
He lived from 1778 to 1847. 








Storm Toll of New England Trees 


we ENGLAND suffered an irreparable loss in the de- 
struction of many thousands of its stately and historic 
trees in the great storm which devastated Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut on September 21. 
Horticulture is making a survey to determine just how many 
of the more famous trees have gone down, but weeks will 
elapse before this survey can be completed. Reports from 
readers in the New England area will be appreciated. 

Reaching a velocity of 100 miles an hour, the wind twisted, 
broke off and uprooted most of the trees in its path. As yet it 
is impossible to even estimate the damage, but it is known 
that many of the large trees on private estates in the vicinity 
of Boston and Newport suffered severely. Many of the historic 
elms on Boston Common and in the Public Gardens of Boston 
were reduced to splinters. Some of the famous old elms in 
the Harvard University Yard in Cambridge, Mass., were 
damaged, too, as were those on the campus of Dartmouth 
College at Hanover, N. H. 

The destruction of the Avery oak on East Street, Dedham, 
Mass., ends the life of one of the most famous trees in New 
England. It was older than the settlement of the colony. When 
the frigate ‘‘Constitution’’ was built, its owners refused to sell 
the oak for timber for the ship because they revered the tree 
so much that they could not part with it. 

It was incorporated in the town seal of Dedham, the only 
tree in the United States to be used in this manner. The hurri- 
cane took away a long-standing landmark. 

However, the greatest loss, horticulturally, was suffered at 
the Arnold Arboretum, often called ‘‘America’s Greatest 
Garden,”’ and filled with rare trees and shrubs from many 
corners of the globe. The director, Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, 
estimated that about 1500 trees were uprooted or broken so 
that their removal will be necessary. A stand of magnificent 
virgin hemlocks on the southeast side of Hemlock Hill was 
laid flat. The southern part of the pinetum near the adminis- 
tration building and the collection of poplars on the south- 
eastern side of Peter’s Hill was destroyed. Much of the robinia 
collection was damaged, and the results of a year’s work in 
hybridizing were lost. The shrub collection was unharmed. 

Garden lovers, whose trees were only partly uprooted, are 
cautioned not to be too hasty in cutting them down or 
destroying them in other ways. If the trees are not tipped 
more than 40 degrees from the perpendicular, they can be 
straightened and reset or replanted and braced with strong 
wires. However, before this is done, all ragged roots should 
be trimmed off and all broken branches cut close to the trunk. 
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Some of the large branches on the lee side should be pruned 
out so that the tree is not overbalanced. The cuts should be 
painted with a good tree paint. All split branches should be 
cabled to sound ones. An application of fertilizer applied this 
Fall or next Spring will benefit all trees as well as those weak- 
ened by the storm. Holes 18 inches deep may be drilled in the 
ground around the tree at the ends of the branches and filled 
with fertilizer. With such care and proper bracing, many of 
these trees will recover and grow to take the places of those 
destroyed. 

Moreover, this is the best time of the year for new planting, 
and many nurseries are offering first grade stock at bargain 
prices. If labor can be obtained, trees and shrubs may be 
planted to take the place of those destroyed. It will be possible 
to move and plant very large trees after the coming of cold 
weather. 

Nursery stock, being small, was not greatly damaged, it 
appears, but florists suffered greatly, many greenhouses being 
blown to the ground. One of the largest greenhouse ranges in 
the country, located in Rhode Island, is reported to have been 
entirely demolished. 

To aid in clearing up the débris, Federal WPA Administrator 
Harry L. Hopkins has authorized the various state administra- 
tors in New England to employ as many men and spend as 
much money as necessary. He has also authorized the employ- 
ment of men who have not been certified by welfare officials 


‘as being eligible for the WPA and has lifted restrictions on 


the length of time they may work. However, all of this work 
must be done on public property since no WPA funds will 
be used for private rehabilitation. 

Funds for private work may be obtained from the Disaster 
Loan Corporation, a branch of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which is empowered to lend funds for this type 
of work and which is co-operating with the Federal Housing 
Administration, Federal Land Bank, Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bureau and the Farm Security Administration. Loans 
for replacing trees and shrubs may also be secured from the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 


Saving Damaged Shrubs 


NE of our best sumacs, five or six feet in height, was 
accidentally broken near the middle of the trunk. It was 
placed for landscaping and was much needed. For that reason 
some thought was spent devising a means of saving the tree. 
The broken trunk was held upright and two lightweight 
wooden splints were placed on either side of it. The splints 
were bound tightly to the broken section not with plaster 
bandages, as was first suggested, but with gauze bandages as 
being much lighter in weight and quite as firm. 

This accident happened fully a year ago and today the 
tree is in splendid condition. So quickly after the break was 
the treatment undertaken that no leaves even dropped at the 
time and the first aid proved entirely a success. 

Now a broken stem of any species of plant of value is 
immediately treated in the same manner in this plant hospital 
and none have failed to live and come to flower. 

Splinted stems of cimicifuga, Lobelia cardinalis, azalea, the 
swamp milkweed—all respond to the gentle aid to heal. 

The flowering stem of any fine plant is too good to lose 
when it can be so readily saved by this method. 


—Alice Earle Hyde. 
Bantam, Conn. 
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Planting and Care of Evergreens” 


How to make sure that the trees put into 
the ground this Autumn will live and thrive 


no attempt should be made to plant them in dry soil. 

Should the soil be in a dry condition, water can be ap- 
plied several days prior to planting. A good way to determine 
whether the soil is in the proper 
condition as to moisture isto take, 
a handful and squeeze it tightly. 
When the hand is opened, the soil 
should hold together, forming a 
loose ball which can be easily 
broken apart. The foregoing test 
is a fairly good indication of 
whether the soil is sufficiently 
moist. 

After the evergreens are planted, 
they should be well watered. It is 
also a good plan to spray the 
foliage. The nozzle of the hose 
should be so adjusted that a rain- 
like effect is achieved. When water- 
ing evergreens one should bear in 
mind that since the roots are on 
an average of one to two feet 
below the surface, quite a heavy 
watering will be necessary for the 
moisture to reach them. This 
watering should be kept up daily 
until there is a good rain. 

Periodic inspection of the soil 
will show when watering is neces- 
sary after the evergreens have be- 
come established. This is particu- 
larly true during a dry spell. Since 
evergreens carry their foliage the 
year around, they are in constant 
need of moisture. 

Particular care should be taken 
to make certain about the moisture 
of the soil where evergreens are 
close to the foundation of the 
house. Many houses have over- 
hanging roofs which prevent 
much of the rain from reaching 
the soil at the foundation and the 
foundation itself has a tendency 
to absorb some moisture from the 
surrounding soil. This dryness at the foundation is one of the 
main causes of poor evergreens and of losses. 

The use of a mulch in the Fall planting of evergreens has 
proved to be effective. A mulch will help to preserve moisture 
and to keep the soil temperature more even during the Winter. 
Barnyard manure containing a large amount of straw, peat 
moss, marsh hay, or leaves, makes a good mulch for this 
purpose. 

Care must be taken in choosing evergreens for the garden. 
For the foundation planting, material should be selected that 
will not grow too fast and that will keep its natural beauty 
over a long period of time. Pines and spruces should be 
avoided because their nature is such that they require a great 
deal of room. They will not stand crowding, and if crowded 
will soon lose their beauty. Most pines and spruces reach a 
height of from 40 to 80 feet at maturity, making them im- 


ee is of extreme importance to evergreens, and 





*From a radio address over Station WOR by Maarten Snel, Jr. of River 
Edge, N. J. for the Federation of Garden Clubs of Bergen County, N. J. 





The Swiss stone pine, Pinus cembra, is an evergreen of 
unusual dignity and charm. 


practical for foundation plantings. Their place in the garden 
should be as lawn specimens, as a background, or as a screen. 
There are species and varieties of pines and spruces which are 
dwarf in habit. They can and have been used in foundation 
plantings, but care should be taken in their selection. 

Several evergreens are used with success in foundation plant- 
ings. Thuja occidentalis elegantissima is one of the arborvites 

that make a dense, wide pyramid. 

» The foliage is dark green, and in 

the Spring the young growth has 

a pleasing tinge of yellow. Occa- 

sional trimming is beneficial and 

keeps the plant at the desired 
height. 

The junipers or so-called cedars 
form one of the important groups 
in plantings today and should be 
more widely used. They adapt 
themselves to narrow spaces and 
will not over-grow or crowd. As 
a matter of fact, crowding soon 
spoils their beauty. They can 
readily be trimmed to very formal 
shapes and thus be made useful for 
special purposes. This group is 
quite large and varied. Particularly 
noteworthy are: Juniperus vir- 
giniana cannarti, or the Cannarts 
cedar, which forms a somewhat 
narrow column with dark green 
foliage, retaining the same color 
the year around; J. virginiana 
burki, or Burks cedar forms a 
dense column, and its gray-blue 
foliage forms a pleasant contrast 
with that of other evergreens. 

There are a number of cedars 
which are spreading and dwarf in 
habit and which are excellent for 
low foundation plantings or for 
use in rock gardens. 

The yews are probably the most 
important of our decorative ever- 
greens, and their dark green foliage 
is unsurpassed for ornamental use. 
They have been cultivated in Eng- 
land for centuries, and are rapidly 
coming into prominence here. 

Taxus cuspidata capitata, the 
Japanese upright yew, forms a natural conical shape and 
makes a perfect lawn specimen. Its light green new growth 
against its dark green foliage is unusually beautiful in the 
Spring. The yews improve with trimming and thrive well. 

T. cuspidata nana is dwarf and compact, yet spreading in 
habit, and is an ideal yew for foundation plantings. It re- 
quires little or no trimming and responds well in the average 
garden soil. 

Tsuga canadensis (hemlock) is the handsomest of our 
native evergreen trees. It is graceful and can be used for all 
types of landscape plantings. Some care must be taken when 
it is used in foundation plantings, because at maturity it is a 
large tree. However, hemlocks can be kept low by trimming, 
to which they respond well. The hemlock is one of the few 
evergreens which thrive in partial shade. 

When developing a landscape plan for the home grounds, a 
knowledge of evergreens and their habits will insure a plant- 
ing that will develop into a picture of lasting beauty. 
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READERS’ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

















Elusive but Desirable Daphne 


ir. EDITOR—May I remind your readers who are 
interested in growing Daphne cneorum what the great 
English authority, Reginald Farrer, had to say on the subject? 


In ‘“The Dolomites’ he writes: 

As many people have suffered many things on account of Daphne cneorum, 
which unlike the sun, frequently condescends to smile upon the comparatively 
unjust, and wholly withholds the light of its countenance from the horticul- 
turally just (thriving often with riotous profusion where no trouble has 
been taken, and nobody knows enough to realize it is a difficult plant; while 
in the garden next door where learned gardeners have long consulted its 
needs, and compounded exquisite soils, it utterly declines to survive at all) 
I will here record that in the Ampezzothal naked limestone silt, or moraine 
and no soil whatsoever... . 


Elsewhere he says: 


Daphne will grow in a mixture of peat loam and lime and will thrive in 
half mortar rubble and half leaf mold. 


The secret in my garden is drainage, I have this daphne 
flourishing in pure limestone chips, and also in leaf mold, and 
in positions sheltered from the wind and full sun. A friend 
grows it successfully under evergreens in semi-shade. 

M. Correvon in his ‘‘Alpine Flora’ says apropos of all the 
daphnes: 

Unfortunately the better and choicer the variety, the more capricious does 
it show itself under cultivation, nor can it be said the correct method of 


treatment has yet been discovered; if they succeed, they do, and seem fairly 
indifferent to soil; if not, they quickly give up the attempt. 


However, one should never give up the attempt to grow 
this elusive beauty, for when happily established D. cneorum 
reigns queen of the rock garden. 

—Alberta Hill Smith. 
New Brighton, N. Y. 


Work Which May Be Unnecessary 


EAR EDITOR—We are instructed as to the importance 

of removing old flower heads from rhododendrons and 

mountain laurels in order to insure good blooming the follow- 

ing season; in fact, that heads the list of items in “Garden 
Work for July’ in the July 1 issue of Horticulture. 

Far be it from me to dispute the virtue of this practice; but 
a fact which cannot be overlooked is that the kalmias on our 
Connecticut hillsides put on an annual display unsurpassed 
in lavish beauty—with the plants practically hidden beneath 
the glorious inflorescence and we can be fairly certain that no 
one has gone through these acres of pasture removing the past 
season's seed heads. 

It may be that garden conditions render this care necessary 
with transplanted laurels, and yet, being one of those gar- 
deners who habitually undertakes more than can be cared 
for properly, the plucking of my laurels is more often neg- 
lected than not. Yet each June brings me a truly fine display 
of bloom. It would, of course, be a simple matter to compare 
plants under treatment with those which have had no treat- 
ment, and thus settle the matter. 

—Caroline P. Ball. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Anchusa Myosotidiflora in the Shade 


) Bar EDITOR—Looking through several old copies of 
Horticulture, | noticed a number of notes dealing with 
difficulties in growing Anchusa myosotidiflora from seed. In 
our rock garden, it seeds itself almost to the nuisance point. 
Innumerable seedlings spring up everywhere and must be 
removed if there are to be any other plants in the garden. 
We have found that this delightful Spring bloomer may be 
grown successfully under maple trees and in a shady border 





where an hour’s flickering sunlight is all it gets. True, it does 
not grow as robustly or bloom as profusely as when it gets 
several hours’ sun, but bloom it does in a situation where few 
other plants will exist at all. Under a forsythia bush, its 
bright blue flowers, blooming with the golden bells of the 
forsythia, make a most attractive Spring picture. 


—F., J. Porter, Jr. 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Gardening in Greenwich Village 


gigs EDITOR—Other city dwellers might be interested 
in our ‘“‘Little Gardens Club’’ here in Greenwich Village 
in New York City’s heart and the campaign it is carrying on 
through ““The Villager’ (a delightful little sheet with a flare 
for humanizing city residents). The goal is 1,000 window 
boxes pledged. Information is supplied by thé club and a 
temporary office sells sand, soil and what not at cost. Later in 
the season a committee visits and inspects those registered and 
prizes are awarded. Those who do not really know the Vil- 
lage probably think we can only grow wild flowers here but 
let me assure them our flowers and our residents are delight- 
fully cultured. 
—Helen R. Sowden. 


* New York, N. Y. 


Happy Experiment With Stocks 


i EDITOR — Gardeners who have grown stocks 
many times and been disappointed by having the plants 
fail to bloom should try the type known as ‘‘Sure to Bloom.” 
After many years of failure it was with apprehension that 
seeds of this stock were sown last Spring. However, I am glad 
to say the plants seemed to be in a great hurry to bloom and 
really prove their merits. The stems of double flowers with 
their delicious fragrance have been borne quite profusely. It 
does seem this strain will really live up to its catalogue de- 
scription and that stocks will return to our gardens where 
they have been lately cast out due to failure to bloom. 


—James H. Draper, Jr. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Morning Glories Throughout Day 
8 yn EDITOR—Much has been written about Heavenly 


Blue morning glories so I hesitate to add comment, but 
briefly—plants grown in pots and permitted to get good 
growth in a sunny window may be removed to a north light 
at blooming time and the flowers will continue to develop 
and remain open till seven and eight o’clock in the evening. 


—Helen R. Sowden. 
New York, N. Y. 


White Cherries and Predatory Birds 


i; EDITOR—Referring to the article “‘Stark’s Cherry 
Not Bird Proof’’ in the July 15 Horticulture, I wish to 
say that my experience during the past 18 years has been that 
the birds do not touch either white currants or white rasp- 
berries; and I believe that holds good for white cherries, at 
least here in Wisconsin. 
—Delphene Biebler, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Planting Round Beds of Tulips 


LTHOUGH tulips are frequently used in informal groups 
among the plants in a perennial border, or spotted in 
groups in the foreground of shrubbery plantings, there are 
still places where the formal round bed is popular, and there 
are still people who like to follow this traditional method of 
displaying the flowers. 

The customary procedure in planting is, of course, to exca- 
vate the bed to the required depth, plant the bulbs and then 
backfill with soil. This is a much easier and more satisfactory 
way, than attempting to plant each bulb separately in a hole 
made with a trowel. 

If the beds are of comfortable size, say over five feet in 
diameter, it has been found that more satisfactory results are 
obtained if the center of the bed, after excavation, is left 
slightly higher than it is at the edges. That is, the bottom of 
the excavated bed somewhat resembles an inverted saucer, high 
in the center, and sloping gradually away to the outer edge. 

Properly done, this will serve to elevate the center bulbs so 
that when in bloom, the flowers are raised slightly above the 
outer flowers and they are thus shown to better advantage. 

One point should be kept in mind, and that is that an 
elevation of two or three inches should be the maximum in 
any case. Anything higher than this, especially in a small bed, 
will tend to give a series of distinct exposures to the bed with 
the inevitable result that one side will come into bloom before 
the other and, by the same token, go out of flower sooner. 
For a perfect bed, give a slight elevation to the center, but not 
enough to cause the south side to come in earlier than the 
north. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


A Very Fragrant Clematis 


MOST delightful perfume, in addition to its other desir- 
able qualities, makes the fragrant tube clematis, Clematis 
heracleefolia davidiana, a worth-while addition to the peren- 
nial border. Of the shrubby type, with a woody base, it grows 
erectly to a height of about two and one-half feet with fresh, 
bright green foliage. 

The tubular, bell-shaped, deliciously fragrant, deep laven- 
der-blue flowers, which resemble the florets of the hyacinth, 
are borne in late Summer in clusters of five to 15 on tall stout 
stems and sometimes in smaller clusters and singly in the leaf 
axils. 

Another member of the shrubby group, C. recta—growing 
from two to three feet tall with showy clusters of fragrant 
white flowers—makes an effective display during July and 
August. Plenty of iime in a well-drained loamy soil gives 
them a situation to their liking. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Gourds for Wall Arrangements 


RNAMENTAL gourds to be used in wall arrangements 
should, whenever possible, be harvested not only with 
their stems, or fruit stalks, but also with a leaf or two and a 
half foot or more of the vine. This makes possible a natural- 
istic arrangement with vine hiding the raffia or cord used, and 
a spacing suggesting natural growth. Gourds thus arranged to 
show the full beauty of each fruit have a charm never sus- 
pected by those who have seen them only when closely 
crowded with seedpods, pine cones, and the other material 
with which they are now offered in shops. Ones that drop 
from their stems before harvested are, of course, excellent for 

use in bowl arrangements. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 
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THE CHARM of the NATIVE 


RHODODENDRONS for 20c! 


We offer a special grade 12 to 15 inches with 
a small ball, weighing one or two pounds. 
Not to be compared for a minute with ordi- 
nary collected plants, pulled out and bun- 
dled. On the contrary, all carefuily dug, the 
greatest pains being taken to preserve the 
roots. Easily planted and young enough to 
make a quick start. Express costs only about 
six cents each. Now, only one and two 
stems, but in four years will make showy 
clumps worth ten times these prices: 
Bloom 10 8625 100 
KALMIA (laurel) 
latifolia June—pink $3.00 $7.00 $20.00 


RHODODENDRON CAROLINA RHODODENDRON 





ae ae carolina May—pink 4.50 7.00 27.50 
the bushieg, ut altare = catawbiense June—rose 4.50 7.00 27.50 
maximum  July—blush 3.00 7.00 20.00 





BEAUTIFUL NATIVE TREES 


Some of the loveliest in the world, 
and easy to grow. We offer a special 
grade, transplanted, healthy. Really 


YEW HEDGE 20c a foot! 


Nice 10 to 12 inch, bushy, trans- 
planted trees, $30 per 100. Plant 











fine quality. 1¥2 feet apart. 
OAK 10 100 PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITE 
Red 6 to8 feet $15.00 $120.00 Best narrow hedge, 12 to 15 inch, 
White 6to8feet 15.00 120.00 bushy, $30 per 100. 
DOGWOOD 
White 4to6feet 10.00 75.00 
MAPLE FREE BOOKLET: “ 
Red 6to8feet 7.50 60.00 ET: “Rules for Safe 


Sugar 6 to 8 feet 7.50 60.00 Autumn Planting” includes new 


Plant safely all Fall and save money low Fall prices on Bulbs, Trees, 
at these Bargain Prices! Evergreens, etc. 











this business | KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Est. 1878 | 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





























LILIUMS are vastly better planted in Fall than Spring. As 

we grow virtually every variety we list there is no 
need waiting until December 1 for varieties which come from Japan. 
We can furnish SPECIOSUM in five varieties now from home grown 
stock. Numerous other kinds are ready including Henryi, auratum, 
Formosanum, Hansoni, regale, testaceum, candidum and many 
others. We have quite a number of new choice hybrids all of which 
are not listed in our catalogue. 


TULIPS we have in 175 varieties, wonderfully fine bulbs 
this season. Here are a few prices of inexpensive 


popular varieties: 





: Doz. 100 Doz. 100 
er $.50 $4.00| Lemon Queen ........ $.75 $6.00 
Princess Elizabeth ... .50 4.00| Rosabella ............ -70 §=5.50 
Rev. Ewbank ......... 50 4.00) Inglescombe Yellow .. .50 4.00 
Farncombe Sanders .. 50 400| Dido ................. 60 5.50 
Pride of Haarlem ..... . et 60 4.50 
Zwanenburg.......... -745 6.00} Rose Triumph ........ 15 6.00 
EE hia + o.0'0:0 soe 4 es , 55 4.00 
King George V ....... -745 6.00| Hobbema ............ 50 4.00 
rer 80 6.00) Pink Beauty .......... 60 4.50 
ee -75 65.50) Rose Luisante ........ 50 4.00 
Indian Chief ......... See ED nccccsccccvcess 50 4.00 
Se 80 6.00| Peach Blossom ....... 50 4.00 
Ellen Willmott ....... 7 Zz Cl ee 60 4.50 
EE vibe so sewanwe 50 4.00) Kaufmanniana ....... 1.10 8.50 
Bs, BN nc ove caccs , . .,., eee 100 867.50 

Doz. 100 1,000 
CHOICE MIXED DARWINS .................. $.50 $4.00 $35.00 
ee NS er 15 5.50 50.00 
FINE SECOND SIZED BULBS ............... 40 3.00 27.50 
CHOICE MIXED BREEDERS ................ 60 4.50 42.50 


CHOICE MIXED COTTAGE .................. 50 400 35.00 
CROCUS in 30 VARIETIES SCILLAS in 12 VARIETIES 
BULBOUS IRIS in 23 VARIETIES 
NATIVE AMERICAN PLANTS IN FINE VARIETY 


A VERY FINE COLLECTION OF HARDY HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIALS AND ROCK PLANTS 


Call and Look Over Our Stock Catalogues Free on Request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 FRONT STREET WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BRAND’S FAMOUS PEONIES 
"a 


OR seventy years Brand 
Peony Farms have been 
sending peony roots to its 
customers scattered all over 
the temperate world. Into 
every state of the Union, to 
Alaska and Hawaii; all over 
Canada and into Mexico; 
to Australia, New Zealand, 
Chile, 
to South Africa. Into all | pgo 
countries of Europe and the 
Orient. Everywhere satisfied 
customers have been sup- 
plied with our stock. 
No matter where you 
EE if you wish good 
peonies, write US and we can supply them from the World's great- 
est Peony Collection, as fine a stock as can be purchased anywhere. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


live, 


134 E. DIVISION ST. 





te describes fully 
8c: 8 
BRAND'S 


the Argentine and WONDERFUL 
NIE 


IBISES, 

and the World’s 
greatest and 
most complete 
collection of 
OWN ROOT 
PRENCH 
LILACS. 


INC. 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 

















GARDEN 
BOOK 


for 


1939 


To help the buyer buy plants 
wisely we have compiled an 
unusual catalog — perhaps 
less of a catalog than a book 
of information—information 
to help you select correctly 
the best plants for your gar- 
den needs — brief cultural 
directions — several hundred 
illustrations—easily worth a 
dollar, but free for the asking 
—Wyman’s Garden Book. 


WRITE for YOUR COPY NOW 
¢ 
WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Mass. 





| RRR 
WYMAN'S 


DUST 
YOUR 
BULBS 


WITH 


ONE 


PATENTS PENDING 


The HORMONE POWDER 


And see how your Bulbs will resist rot. 

Assures perfect blooms by developing 

strong root systems. On Lilies, Freesias, 

Dutch Iris, Narcissus, and other bulbs 

that are irregular in blooming, ROOTONE 

breaks dormancy to give a uniform stand 
. .a higher percentage of bloom. 


SEND FOR BULB BULLETIN 


Also use ROOTONE for treating Seed for 
Fall planting. Gives better germination, 
faster rooting, and stronger plants. 


JUST DUST and PLANT 


See Your Dealer or— 























| BRING YOUR GARDEN INDOORS 


The largest collection of flower pots in our history now on 
display. All sizes at moderate prices - solid colors, too. 


Carbone wc 


SEND $1 
For 2 oz. Jar or $5 for 1 lb. can 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. 2 AMBLER, PA. 





342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wildflowers for Cool Woods 


ANY of our most beloved wildflowers prefer to live in 

the woods, where the soil contains much leaf mold and 

there is shade for much of the day. If you have a tree or two 
near the house and leaf mold below, either natural or manu- 
factured from peat moss or other fibre, and this soil is not too 
dry in Summer, you may have a pleasant wild garden, wholly 
appropriate to this part of the world, and no care at all after 
the plants are once set out. For more foliage in the Summer 
months our native ferns may be added. Many of these native 
woodland flowers are no longer common and are not easily 


grown from seed. Here is a list: 


Actea alba—White Baneberry 

A. rubra—Red Baneberry 

Anemone quinquefolia—American Wood Anemone 
Anemonella thalictroides—Anemonella 
Asclepias quadrifolia—Four-leaf Milkweed 
Aster cordifolius—Blue Wood Aster 

A. macrophyllus—Bigleaf Aster 
Caulophyllum thalictroides—Blue Cohosh 
Cimicifuga racemosa—Cohosh Bugbane 
Claytonia virginica—Virginia Springbeauty 
Clintonia borealis—Bluebead 

Cornus canadensis—Bunchberry 

Dicentra canadensis—Squirrelcorn 

D. cucullaria—Dutchman’s-breeches 
Epilobium angustifolium—Blooming Sally 
Erythronium albidum—wWhite Troutlily 

E. americanum—Common Troutlily 
Eupatorium utrticefolium—Snow Thoroughwort 
Gentiana saponaria—Soapwort Gentian 
Hepatica acutiloba—Sharplobe Hepatica 

H. triloba—Roundlobe Hepatica 

Heuchera americana—American Alumroot 
Hydrophyllum canadense—Broadleaf Waterleaf 
Hypoxis hirsuta—Goldeye-grass 

Jeffersonia diphylla—T winleaf 

Podophyllum peltatam—Common Mayapple 
Polygonatum commutatum—Great Solomonseal 
Sanguinaria canadensis—Bloodroot 

Smilacina racemosa—False Solomonseal 
Solidago cesia—Wreath Goldenrod 

S. speciosa-—Showy Goldenrod 

Thalictrum diotcum—Early Meadowrue 
Tiarella cordifolia—Allegheny Foamflower 
Trillium erectum—Purple Trillium 

T. grandiforum—Snow Trillium 

Uvularia grandiflora—Big Merrybells 

U. perfoliata—Wood Merrybells 

Viola canadensis—Canada Violet 

V. pubescens—Downy Yellow Violet 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Plants for Special Locations 


Fok a very difficult location such as a strip between the 
south side of a house and the walk, or next to a retaining 
wall, I can think of nothing that will give better results than 
our good old Yucca filamentosa or Adam's needle. With its 
evergreen sword-like leaves, it stands like a sentinel the year 
around and the tall spikes of bloom, sometimes three or four 
feet high, strung with large pure white waxy looking bells, 
are lovely. The part or stem that blooms one year will never 
bloom again, but will form new divisions which will give 
flowers another year. I have seen a yucca bloom and thrive 
near the base of a very large tree. 

Sedum spectabile I like, too. It grows about 18 inches high 
and in late Summer forms immense heads of rosy pink flowers 
that are very showy. The foliage greatly adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of this plant, too. The sedum dies down to the 
ground in the Winter but comes up and will be three or four 
inches high by the time the little old-fashioned purple pumila 
iris is in bloom. This plant is green the year around and with 
me is more free in blooming than any other named variety. 
These three plants make an ironclad border that can be de- 
pended on regardless of weather conditions, and are ignored 
by the grasshopper. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kans. 
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ALWAYS A WEED PATCH BUT | 


~ NOW IIPS A 


LAWN 


You, too, may have a perma- 
nent, deep-rooting lawn of 
velvety texture. By using 
Fraser’s sunny and shady 
Grassmaker Lawn Seed Mixtures you are assured of abso- 
lutely clean seeds; seeds of perennial grasses only, and all 
grass seed—no chaff or filler is ever used. Not the least 
important factor in using Fraser’s grass seed is that you only 
have to plant it once. It comes up and stays up. 


Grassmaker Lawn Seed Mixtures — 1 lb. 70c — 3 Ibs. $2 —5 Ibs. $3 


GOOD SEED IN GOOD SOIL SOWN THE 
RIGHT TIME GIVES GOOD TURF — 
FERTILIZE YOUR SOIL 
PLANT OUR SEED — SOW NOW 


Fraser’s method of immunizing grass seed removes all fungus spores, 
which means your lawn will be entirely free from unsightly damping-off 
patches. Also it will be extremely resistant to all kinds of disease. No 
better time than right now to plant or repair your lawn, and be sure to 
use Fraser’s Grass Seeds—they are immunized. 


SEND US YOUR SOIL FOR TESTING 


FRASER’S — 





NOW 








SPRING ENJOYMENT 
MEANS PLANTING | 






The loveliest part of any 
Spring garden centers around 
bulb-flowers. But to enjoy 
them next Spring means 
planting the bulbs this Fall— 
now, while the soil is in prime 
condition to aid root growth. 
Don’t envy your neighbor’s 
garden next Spring, plant 
Fraser’s bulbs this week and 
have your own! 


ALL THESE BULBS ARE 

HERE — ANEMONE - CHIONODOXA — CROCUS —- ERAN. 
THIS — GALANTHUS — LEUCOJUM — LILY — MUSCARI - 
NARCISSI — OXALIS — SCILLA — TULIPS — TULIPA SPECIES 
This has been an unusually good year for growing and ripening bulbs. 
Our growers have shipped us a magnificent stock of clean, healthy, top- 
size bulbs which are going to produce a wealth of brilliant and fragrant 


blossoms. Most bulbs are permanent tenants in the garden—a small 
investment now means increasing returns year after year. 


BULB FOLDER ON REQUEST 


65 LINDEN ST. 


TELEPHONE 3210 


a ee Oe 
MASS. 


The Home of Immunized See 


d 














Double Planting of Hyacinth Beds 


YACINTHS have always been popular for bedding pur- 
poses, for they offer much color and fragrance at a season 
of the year when garden interest is at its height. Moreover, 
their uniformity in height and habit makes them ideal for 
formal arrangements. They have only one point that is not 
in their favor, and that is the time required to ripen off their 
foliage. Of course, it is possible to snip out the faded flowers 
and thus improve the appearance of the bed, yet the fact 
remains that most gardeners will begrudge the lack of bloom, 
forgetting the display that has just passed. 

An easy way out of this difficulty is interplanting the hya- 
cinths with late-flowering tulips. The tulips will come into 
flower after the hyacinths are past, and will fill the bed with 
color while the hyacinth foliage is ripening off. The presence 
of hyacinth foliage acts as a ground cover and adds to the full- 
ness of the bed, and if the faded flower stalks are removed, the 
bed will remain orderly throughout the blooming period of 
the tulips. 

The tulips are planted at the same time as the hyacinths, a 
little more spacing being given to the latter than is ordinarily 
the case. 

—James H. Bissland. 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Success With Annual Asters 


HE old adage is: “Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

Well, I am afraid my procrastination has been the thief 
of some one’s asters. If the aster seed are to be planted in seed 
bed or box, after the soil has been prepared, get some coal 
dust and give the soil a good dusting. Stir in an inch deep 
then smooth down and plant the seed. 

When transplanting get the row or bed ready, then put on 


coal dust to make the soil almost black, work in three or four 
inches deep then set the plants. If the asters are to be planted 
in rows, I work as for transplanting, spreading the coal dust 
five or six inches wide, setting the plants in the middle of 
the row, so there will be coal dust as far as the roots spread. 

I put a piece of fly screen wire over an old pan or box, go to 
the coal bin, and with a shovel pour the fine coal over the wire. 
All that goes through the wire is used as coal dust. For the 
three years I have been using coal dust in the soil I have not 
had any root trouble or yellows, the foliage is healthy and 
green. The seeds germinate well and I don’t loose a plant in 
transplanting unless by accident. 

—DMiss Ethel Bohannon. 

Culpeper, Va. 


A Hardy Verbena for Rock Gardens 


OCK gardeners are always on the lookout for plants which 
will give color to the garden in late Summer. Verbena 
pulchella maonetti, a hardy verbena from the Alps, fills the 
bill in a most satisfactory manner. It covers a good-sized 
pocket with a close mat of foliage, profusely studded with 
bright pink blossoms striped with white, like a clean calico 
print. The flowers are large enough to make a good showing 
even at a distance. It spreads quite rapidly, the little branches 
rooting as they grow, but can be kept in check by shearing, 
and is very easily propagated. Coming as it does from the 
Alps, there should be no question of its hardiness. There is 
another variety, V. pulchella peruviana, which I have not 
seen, but which is described as similar to maonetti, although 
brilliant scarlet in color. Against a background of gray rock 
or low evergreen this should be very effective in the rock 
garden. 
—Anne M. Burke. 
Easton, Mass. 





Every garden lover 
should send for this 
Free bulletin NOW! 


This informative bulletin on 
Winter Mulching may help you save 
the lovely perenniais you enjoyed so 
much, It tells in careful detail how 
you can easily and inexpensively pro- 
tect your plants and shrubs from 
‘Winter-Kill.”” Explains how the prin- 
ciple of mulching works—why a mulch 
is applied after freezing and not be- 
fore—how thick a mulch should be, 
etc., etc. Send for your Free copy to- 
day. Address Dept. H-10. 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


VI (7 PEAT (/ PEAT Moss 
a 








PEONIES— 


Plant Peonies in September and 
early October for blooms in your 
garden next June. Our catalog 
lists regular and extra size plants 
for those who wish quicker 


effects. 
PHLOX 


Two of our newer introductions: 


MARY LOUISE—Tall, late, waxy 
white flowers of large size. The 
finest white we have ever seen. 


75ceach $7.50 per dozen 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL — tall, 


midseason, delicate shell pink 
flowers in broad heads. 


35c each $3.00 per dozen 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 


You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
plants, soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
Dealers please writeme 


PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x 34” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 











PEONIES 


Sturdy stock of highly rated 
varieties and of acclaimed 
Andrews’ originations. 


ROCKMONT NURSERY 
Box 266 Boulder, Colo. 
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Pruning and Layering Rhododendrons 


OST rhododendrons, especially native varieties, need 
eventual pruning just as do any other shrubs. Plant- 
ings often get along well a dozen years or more without 
pruning, but bushes finally become overly tall for foundation 
use, or become straggly, unless cut back. The best time of 
year for pruning is a debatable matter, but Fall is the season 
when prunings can be used to best advantage. Rhododendron 
branches kept in deep jars of water in cool rooms or hallways 
remain decorative from Thanksgiving to Easter. 

Cutting back to avoid straggliness can often be delayed by 
layering to secure a growth of compact low plants about 
the base of old shrubs. Rhododendrons layer freely when 
growing wild in moist situations, and can be layered easily 
in the garden if supplied with moisture. Simply bend pliable 
lower branches to rest in half-inch trenches scratched in the 
soil, peg down or hold in place with pieces of brick or of 
porous sandstone, and cover the rock or pegged section with 
a generous mulching of oak leaves, pine needles, or other 
rhododendron mulch. Assure against drying. By the time 
older plants require removal, healthy younger plants are ready 
to fill the space. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


An Edging Plant Easily Grown 


EGOPODIUM podagraria—var. variegatum, also known 

as gout-weed, makes a good edging plant for borders 

and around foundation plantings. Although the plant spreads 

rapidly, it may be kept in check very easily with an edging 

tool. I use an old butcher knife and cut along the edges on both 

sides keeping to a desired width to make a neat border. Plants 
are also trimmed to prevent blooming. 

After trying many different edging plants for one particular 
situation as facing for a shrubbery planting around the foun- 
dation, I find the gout-weed most satisfactory. It is interesting 
to note how visitors remark on the suitability of this plant 
material for such a purpose. The foliage is beautiful and free 
from insect pests and diseases, looking neat at all times. It 
thrives in both sun and shade and requires no particular soil 
treatment. It could also be used as a ground cover for em- 
bankments to hold the soil. The attractive mats of white- 
margined foliage are striking in contrast to greens in founda- 
tion plantings. It makes a very satisfactory border in one year 
as it grows rapidly. With so many points in its favor, it may 
prove to be a welcome solution for other gardeners to try in 
situations that are difficult to handle. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


Shadbushes for Hedge Plants 


A interesting and satisfactory hedge to divide a vege- 
table garden from the rest of the garden is Amelanchier 
alnifolia—shadbush—also called Juneberry or serviceberry. 
This shrub grows four or five feet high and if pruned severely 
makes a bushy, tight hedge. 

The lovely white fringy flowers are the same as on the 
taller varieties and come very early in the season. They are real 
harbingers of Spring. 

The berries of A. alnifolia are much larger than those of 
the tree variety, A. canadensis. They are not unlike the blue- 
berry in shape and are red when ripe. They are good for jam 
if they can be gathered before the birds find them. 

What more could be asked of a shrub? It has lovely flowers, 
clean attractive foliage free from blight, and delicious berries 
both for humans and birds. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 
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CAPE COD FEEDER 
12x 12 inches 


Big food-hopper 

and suet-holder. 
FEED THE BIRDS NOW 
Use Packard Bird Food in this hand- 
some Cape Cod Feeder. Holds quarts 
of food dry, feeds automatically. Just 
hang it on a nail! Send only $5—the 
price of the feeder! Receive with it a 
big gift package of five pounds of 
this Packard best-of-all Bird Food. 
Postpaid to the fourth zone. 

EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIBDS 
Catalogue Free _ 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 
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Magnificent Piles 


for Everybody's Garden 


In mid-summer, Lilies are the glory of 
the garden. Planted in early Autumn, 


in favored locations, they grow into 
colorful colonies of lovely long-stemmed 
flowers. Here are four that should be 
grown in every garden. 
Lilium regale. 6 for $2.50; $4.50 doz. 
L. spec. mag. 6 for $2.25; $4 doz. 
L. tigrinum. 6 for $1.75; $% doz. 
L. Henryi. 6 for $2.25; $4 doz. 

All Bulbs sent postpaid 
Our bulbs are the kind you can depend 
on. Your order should be placed at once. 

“BEGONIAS AND LILIES” 

our special booklet will assist you in 
selecting Lilies that will add to the 
beauty of your garden. Write today for 
a copy. 

HOWARD R. RICH 


Box A ATLANTIC, MAINE 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 
Make your selection from our illus- 
trated Fall catalogue which de- 
scribes over 100 desirable varieties 
for Fall planting. 
Write for Your Copy Today 
EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 














OSWEGO OREGON 
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GLORY OF THE SNOW 
(Chionodoxa Luciliae) 


For charming mass displays, plant 
now this lovely—yet inexpensive 
—spring bloomer. Graceful large 
flowers of deep sky-blue, shading 
to white in center. Perfectly hardy 
and permanent. Grows well in any 
garden soil and increases rapidly. 
12 bulbs for 35c; 44 for $1, post- 


paid. Free BuLs CatTAa.oc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
295 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Ixiolirion, Lewisia brachy- 
calyx, Trillium luteum, 
Eremurus, Lachenalia, Iris 
reticulata, Talinum caly- 
cinum, Peonia tenuifolia, 
Pink Calla, Hoop-petticoat 
Daffodil, Alstroemeria .. . 
with many others as 
unique. Interesting catalog, 
unusual bulbs, Lily seeds, 
and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


7 STAR ROSES 
for FALL PLANTING 


* GRENOBLE, H. T. Glowing 
scarlet-crimson ...... 1 each 
* SOEUR THERESE, H. T. Vivid 
daffodil yellow...... $1 each 
BOTH these 2-yr. field-grown roses for 
FREE BOOKLET $1 postpaid, one-half regular price. 
“Beautify With Ask for new fall catalog of 178 best 
Roses’, aninterest- roses, 65 in full color. It's free. 
ing, valuableguide ~yE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
to successful rose = ‘WEST GROVE 299, PA. 


growing, is yours 
for the asking. 
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MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Virginia Bluebells are described by Farrer as 
“generous, tall and spraying heads of ample 
flowers in tones of clear china-blue and pink 
and lavender and turquoise, waving and 
shining on the spreading handsome stems.” 
Plant now in half-shade with late daffodils. 
Dormant roots $1.20 for 10 $2.25 for 25 
Fresh-dug roots 1.50 for10 3.00 for 25 
(Add Postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





AUTEN PEONIES 


Send for our List. It offers: 1st, Quality 
roots; 2nd, Choice standard kinds at mod- 
erate prices; 3rd, The famous Auten Orig- 
inations, which include the finest Singles 
and Japs in commerce; brilliant reds, all 
types, setting a new standard; large Dou- 
bles ; wonderful new early blooming Hybrids. 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 
PRINCEVILLE ILLINOIS 


LILIES 





eS $1.50 per doz. 
ere 1.00 per doz. 

GEO. L. RICE 
FITCHBURG 
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Controlling Fall Cankerworms 


UCH of the defoliation of both ornamental and fruit trees 

at this season is caused by the Fall cankerworm which 

is more commonly known by such names as inch-worm or 

measuring-worm because of its peculiar method of traveling 

in which the front end is extended to its limit and then the 

hind end is brought up to meet it, forming a loop. The whole 
process resembles the act of measuring. 

The young caterpillars feed on the leaves and buds of many 
deciduous forest, fruit and shade trees. Although they seem to 
prefer elms and apples, there are many species of the hickory, 
oak, cherry, ash, birch, and willow trees which are also to be 
found on their menu. Unless the infestation is large, the 
damage is not often noticed but a severe infestation will com- 
pletely defoliate a tree in a very short time. In the young stage, 
the caterpillars eat only the buds, but as they get older, they 
eat the entire leaf tissue except the midribs and larger veins. 

The caterpillars hatch from eggs in the Spring, become full- 
grown in 30 to 40 days, enter the soil, where they change 
into pupz, and emerge as moths in the late Fall. This life- 
cycle is similar to that of the Spring cankerworm except that 
their larvz are hatched in the early Spring. 

Although there are many natural enemies of these pests 
it is well to take some other precautions against their be- 
coming too injurious. A thorough spraying, in June or July, 
with arsenate of lead at the rate of three pounds to 100 
gallons of water to which some sticker like fish-oil soap or 
casein has been added, will be beneficial. Banding trees with a 
sticky preparation such as tanglefoot is also effective if done 
early in the Spring. 


Exterminating Earthworms 


LTHOUGH earthworms are very beneficial in helping 
condition soils, they make a lawn very untidy and for 
this reason it often is desirable to eradicate them. This is done 
most successfully by spreading dry arsenate of lead on the 
lawn at the rate of five pounds to 1,000 square feet and then 
watering it in. A second application should be made in three 
weeks. To be sure of a uniform application, the arsenate of 
lead may be mixed with dry sand or screened loam at the 
rate of one pound of arsenate to a pailful of sand. 

Another method which can be used is to dissolve two 
ounces of corrosive sublimate in 50 gallons of water and 
apply this amount to 1,000 square feet. This should be fol- 
lowed by a soaking with at least twice the quantity of clear 
water. Corrosive sublimate may also be applied by mixing 
two or three ounces with two cubic feet of dry sand and 
spreading evenly over the lawn. A thorough soaking must 
follow this application. At the end of a few hours, worms 
will start coming to the surface and they should be swept 
up and destroyed to eliminate any possibility of birds eating 
them and becoming poisoned. 


Leaf Blight of Hawthorns 


ECAUSE of wet weather, the leaf blight on hawthorns 
has been particularly prevalent in New England this 
season. Starting in the early Spring as small, angular, reddish 
brown spots on the upper surfaces of the leaves, this disease 
spreads until the spots join and finally the leaves drop. In 
severe cases a nearly complete defoliation of the tree may 

















Once more we say: “DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES!” 


Don't waste the valuable plant foods contained in fallen leaves. Mix them with 
ADCO and the turn into rich, genuine organic manure. So will weeds, cuttings 
and other garden rubbish. It's easy—anyone can do it—and every pound of ADCO 
makes 40 lbs. of fertilizer rich in plant foods and available humus. Try it yourself in 
your own garden. Seed dealers sell ADCO, or we ship direct. Send for our interesting 
booklet—it’s yours for the asking. 

ADCO, Dept R., Carlisle, Pa. 
And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 
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MADONNA LILIES 


FRESHLY DUG 


Large bulbs ....... $2.50 doz.; 4 for $1.00 
Jumbo bulbs ...... $3.50 doz.; 3 for $1.60 
Daff Trumpet-Mixed 
Blooming size ....100, $3.00; 33 for $1.00 
Extra large ...... 100, $4.50; 20 for $1.00 

odils—King Alfred 
Blooming size ... .100, $4.50; 20 for $1.00 
Extra — er 100, $6.00; 15 for $1.00 
arwin Tulips Mixed 
SEE. G50 96.02 100, $4.00; 25 for $1.00 
Second size ...... 100, $2.00; 50 for $1.00 


For the cutting garden or mass planting 
the second size is preferable to the first. 
Iris German mixed, 12 for $1.00 
Price List on Request 
NELSON BULB FARMS 
Dept. H WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


SPECIAL OFFER of 
GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 


This Special Collection at a Special Price 
means a substantial saving to you. Five 
brilliantiy-colored varieties, all top-size 
bulbs of proven merit: Pride of Haarlem 
(Red), Clara Butt (Salmon), Inglescombe 
Yellow, Rev. Ewbank (Lavender) and 
Matchless (Soft Pink). 

50 bulbs (10 each of 5 varieties) $2.25 
100 bulbs (20 each of 5 varieties) $4.25 


Bulbs separately labeled. Postage prepaid 
on orders accompanied by remittance. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 


BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 














PROTECT 
* YOUR ROSES 


From insects and Disease 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 
pant protection. Positively 
cuntrols blackspot and mildew; 
k‘lls insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
uriant growth. For sale by first- 
class Seed Houses, Department 
Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. AB,Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will 
find many new as well as the 
favorite older varieties. Write 


Dept. H for 1938 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Seabrook New Hampshire 

















AMAZING NEW 
WINTER MULCH 


SEND FREE 


FOR BooKLerT 


CORNING Mulching 

Wool, ‘“‘the non-melting 

snow”’, is a light-weight, billowy blan- 
ket of pure glass fibres. It is a winter 
overcoat to protect prized plants. 
For free booklet describing amazing re- 
sults obtained at leading test gardens and 
agricultural schools, write Fibre Products 
Division, Dept.22, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, New York. © 








Trees Must Have Attention 
Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Oonsultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 
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WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native Lily Collection 


10 Meadow Lily ............ $1.50 
10 Carolina Lily ............ 3.00 
10 Columbia Lily ........... 4.00 
po eer re. 3.00 
10 Leopard Lily ............ 4.00 
10 Orangecup Lily .......... 1.50 
10 American Turkscap Lily . 2.00 
70 Native Lily Bulbs ....... $17.50 


Half the collection, 35 bulbs 9.00 
3 of each variety, 21 bulbs . 5.00 


Send for our catalogue of over 
300 Native American Ferns 
and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
NEWFIELDS ROAD 
EXETER NEW HAMPSHIRE 











HARDY IMPROVED NUT TREES 
FOR FARM AND LAWN 
Commercial and ornamental, grafted, early- 
bearing nut trees. Thin shelled black wal- 
nuts, shellbarks, pecans, hicans, filberts, 

and other crop trees. Price sheet free 


Complete Manual, 25c 


NUT TREE NURSERIES 
Box 65-0 Downington, Pa. 





ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To : mateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. 
Our Catalog names best commercial cut- 
flower varieties, and gives valuable plant- 
ing and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Berlin Maryland 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





PRESENT EMPLOYER seeks position for 
working head gardener, excellent at green- 
house work; also vegetables, flowers and 
general upkeep of lawn and shrubbery. 
Very responsible, honest, sober and dili- 
gent worker. Good at handling men. Mar- 
ried, no children. Willing to live on 
employer's place as single man. For highest 
references, apply to Mrs. Frank G. Thom- 
son, Brookmead Farm, Devon, Pa. 





HEAD GARDENER, working or supervis- 
ing. Conversant all branches of horticul- 
ture, outdoors and under glass. Training, 
experience, references Al. A. C., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: First- 
class greenhouse flowers, roses, orchids, 
fruit. All types of outdoor gardening. Eng- 
lish, 42, married, 3 children. High school. 
References. A. T., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





GROWER or SUPERINTENDENT: First 

class greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Dutch, single, 35 years old, 15 years’ ex- 
erience. Address A. Geertsma, Belmont 
arm, Perrysburg, Ohio. 





TALENTED AMERIOAN, married, aged 
29, seeks permanent position as gardener- 
chauffeur. Excellent references. Experi- 
enced. Willing to go anywhere. 8S. W. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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occur by August 1. A fair degree of control may be obtained 
by raking up and burning all dropped leaves in the Fall. This 
should be followed by a thorough spraying with lime-sulphur 
or Bordeaux mixture as soon as the leaves have unfolded in 
the Spring, again when they are half growr, and a third time 
when the leaves are fully developed. In a wet season, addi- 
tional sprayings should be made. If one of the applications is 
made when the blossoms have fully opened, it will aid mate- 
rially in the control of fire blight. 


Toadstools Appearing in the Lawn 


USHROOMS, toadstools, and puff-balls often make 
their appearance in the lawn on warm, muggy days. 
These fungi are especially noticeable when an organic ferti- 
lizer such as sewage sludge has been used. Although they cause 
little damage ordinarily, they occasionally appear in clusters 
large enough to kill the surrounding grass and are, at all 
times, unsightly. 

Should these fungi appear so numerous as to warrant it, 
there are two means of eradication. The first, considered 
preferable, involves loosening the soil with a spading fork 
where the mushrooms appear and for a considerable area 
around them. The ground should then be soaked to a depth 
of four inches with Bordeaux mixture applied at the usual 
strength recommended by the manufacturers. Three similar 
applications should follow at weekly intervals. This treat- 
ment will not injure the lawn. 

The second method of eradication makes use of iron sul- 
phate applied similarly at the strength of one pound to one 
and one-half gallons of water. This method, however, is not 
recommended, as it causes some injury to the grass. 


The Forgotten Flowering Currant 


HAT has become of the ribes, or, as more commonly 

known, flowering currant, of our grandmothers’ day? 
Once a familiar sight in pioneer gardens, now it is seldom 
seen or even mentioned. I understand it is subject to scale and 
that may be the reason it is not more freely catalogued. I 
myself have had no trouble of this kind. 

The flowering currant is a rather low-grown shrub with 
branches down to the ground and therefore is useful among 
taller shrubs. I can not call it refined in habit but it still is 
useful in the garden, as it will grow in almost any soil and 
endure some shade. I have never known it to freeze back in 
the Spring as do many of the early-flowering shrubs. 

The fragrant yellow flowers appear very early, followed 
later by an edible, purplish black fruit that is said to be good 
for jellies. Owing to the early mild conditions this year, mine 
was in full bloom the last week in March. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kans. 


The Curbing of Roaming Plants 


re A few weeks gardeners will be making their gardens over. 
The following suggestion may be acceptable. 

After trying for years to control the spread of daylilies, the 
Kwanso lily and Bouncing Bets, I at last have worked out a 
plan that may help others when making divisions this Fall. 
I remove the bottoms from ten quart pails (old ones will 
answer) or tin cans. Then I sink them in the ground to 
within about an inch of the top. I place good drainage in 
the bottom, and fill the containers with top soil and set in 
them plants with a tendency to spread beyond bounds. In 
time divisions will have to be made, but this is an easy matter. 
It really seems as if this confinement tends to make larger 
bloom. 

—Hettie M. Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 
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SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE POSTPAID 
Has all the beauty, color and penance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all next Summer. Extra ey 2- 
r. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


BOX B 








ROCK GARDEN SEEDS for Fall Planting. 
$1.00 for the following 12 kinds, and 2 
additional FREE packets: Achillea To- 
mentosa, Arenaria Montana, Armeria 
Laucheana, Erinus Alpinus, Euphorbia 
Polychroma, Heuchera Sanguinea, Lychnis 
Alpina, Nepeta Mussini, Silene Alpestris, 
Stachys Lanata, Veronica Repens, Veronica 
Incana. Walter Timmerman, 2017 Free- 
man Ave., Kansas City, Kansas. 





NEW and POPULAR DAYLILIES: Any 3 
only $2.00 prepaid. D. Wyman, Dover, Gol- 
conda, Hyperion, Mrs. Wyman, Ophir, 
Queen of May. Exceptional collections of 
Irises, Oriental Poppies, Peonies. Oata- 
logue. Bargains. Box H, Arvista Gardens, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





NARCISSUS BULBS for naturalizing. 
Mixture originating from old South Caro- 
lina Gardens, eats? anywhere, furnishing 
continuous yellow bloom, beginning extra 
early, $15 per thousand F.O.B. Bulb De- 
oe aor Colonial Boxwood Co., Camden, 
8. C. 





DAFFODILS — Postpaid. Early natives, 
$1.50; Emperors, $3.00 per 100. Early 
natives. $8.00; Emperors, $20.00 per 1000. 
Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





DAPHNE CNEORUM: Excellent stock. 
Berberis thunbergii 8”-12”, well rooted, 
certified. Stone’s Nursery, Sheep Pasture 
Road, Southwick, Mass. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped 
in paper pots. Booklet—Cultural directions 
and descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 

ardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 





LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA — Hardy Ama- 
ryllis. Large flowering size bulbs, $.75 
each, three for $2.00. North Street Green- 
houses, Danielson, Conn. 





BLUEBERRIES: Improved varieties. 
Beautiful shrubs that load up with delicious 
berries. Easy to grow. Fall planting season 
October 1st to November 15th. Free folder. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





MERTENSIA, Virginia Bluebell: Ten, 
large size, $1.00; 100—$7.50. Woodvale 
Nursery, R. 2, Ithaca, N. Y. 





THERE IS no better time than now to 
make your plantings of perennial phlox. 
Send for price list. Frederic J. Rea, Nor- 
wood, Mass. 





DAYLILIES: Finest new hybrids covering 
long and brilliant season of bloom. List sent 
on request. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





HEMEROCALLIS: Over 60 varieties. Eng- 

lish and American hybrids. Reasonably 
riced. Write for list. Leonard Howard, 
myth Avenue, Greenville, 8. C. 





LECTURES for garden clubs illustrated 
with full colors. Wild flower and tree con-. 
servation subjects. Albert F. W. Vick, 
Cynwyd, Penna. 





WILD PLANTS: Ferns; Terrariums, How 
to Make, pamphlet, 10c. Simplified Arrange- 
ment of Flowers, 2c. Gourds, 10 Assorted, 
$1.00. Gifts circular free. Kintz Co., Guil- 
ford, Conn. 





Yellow Trum- 
n Place, Lan- 


DAFFODIL BULBS: Earl 
pets, $15.00 per 1000. 
caster, Ky. 





CROCUS: Golden Yellow or Susianus, first 
size, $1.00 per 100, postpaid. Tulip Grange, 
Bow, Wash. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Annual Exhibition 
of 
Fruits, Vegetables 
and Flowers 


OCTOBER 5, 6 and 7 


Wednesday, 2 to 9 P.M. 


Thursday and Friday, 
9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 


October | 9th 2:30 P.M. 


"PROPAGATION OF 
PRIMULAS" 


by 
Mrs. Arthur Knapp 





AMATEUR JUDGING COURSE 


A course of eight lectures on “Cultural 
Judging for Amateurs” will be given by 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


—_—@———_. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


With the co-operation of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the 
National Association of 
Gardeners 


and the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott 


Horticultural Foundation 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1938 


2 to 5 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1938 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


| 





BOSTON 





HORTICULTURAL HALL 


Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs. The first lecture 
of the course will be held on October 31st, 
at 3 p.m., and will continue each Monday 
thereafter at the same time through Decem- 
ber 19th. Registration should be made in 
advance at the Society's offices. 








Field House, Swarthmore College 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 

















DISTINCTIVE TULIPS 
De Wet (early), glowing orange-yellow $.65 
Le Reve or Hobbema (early), old rose .50 
Ambrosia, rose edged apricot ....... 60 


Arethusa, best late pale yellow ...... :70 
Leda, glowing cherry-rose .......... -60 
Louis 


V, purple and bronze, very fine .65 
Venus, best pure rose-pink ......... .60 
Vesta, sulphur turning white; lovely . .65 
Prices for 10; please add postage 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hi!!, Mass. 


HELLEBORUS HYBRIDS 


Lenten Roses, in mixed colors, 
ready to bloom next February. 
50c each, 3 for $1.25, six for $2.00 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box21l1 OREGON 














NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


Your Rock and Alpine Plants for lovely 
bloom next Spring. 


Have you tried our beautiful Primulas? 


Free catalogue on CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 








Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Published monthly, it is 
official organ of the National Association of 
Gardeners and the American Rock Garden 
Society. Each issue brings a wealth of sound, 
practical, and up-to-date gardening informa- 
tion. Subscription price, $2.00 a year, 25c a 
copy. Trial subscription, 7 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
WINTER TERM starts JAN. 3, 1939 
John A. Parker, S.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 














A Plant Name Questioned 


EAR EDITOR—In his comments upon sweet rocket in 

the July 1 issue of Horticulture, C. W. Wood named 

Mathiola bicornis as a hesperis, which I think is an error. 

M. bicornis belongs with the stocks and is one of the annual 
varieties. 

Hesperis tristis is, indeed, a sad looking rocket as its name 
implies, being in color a dull purplish bronze, and grows to 
the height of two feet. Mathiola bicornis is vaguely lilac in 
color and about a foot in height. 

Hesperis tristis is listed as a biennial, but with me it persists 
in a very perennial-like manner, and it also self-sows. Its 
perfume at night is much more pervasive and strong than the 
common rockets, which more than compensates for its lack of 
color display for those who delight in floral fragrance. 

—Caroline P. Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 


Important Coming Events 


October 5-7. Boston, Mass. The annual Exposition of Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Flowers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

October 6. Worcester, Mass. The Fruit and Vegetable Exhibition of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

October 6-8. Elkins, W. Va. The ninth annual Mountain State Forest 
Festival. 

October 8-9. Cincinnati, Ohio. The Ohio Valley Dahlia Show at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel. 

October 13. Worcester, Mass. Fruit Table Decoration Display of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

October 28-30. Pasadena, Calif. The Southern California Fall Flower 
Show at Brookside Park. 


November 4-5. Swarthmore, Penna. The annual Chrysanthemum 


Show of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in co-operation with 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation at the Field House 
at Swarthmore College. 

November 10-13. Boston, Mass. The annual Fall Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 





HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal 
spikes for many Spring weeks. It is 
Camassia quamash, delightfully differ- 
ent, but easy as Tulip and hardy. 
83 for $1.00 100 for $2.50 
Unique Bulb Catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J. 

















Ask for Free List in Colors! 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON 





NOW — PLANT 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


The following soft pinks add charm to any 
planting :-— 

Lightness ... .$.75 Sass’ Pink ... .$.75 
Perfection ... .50 Silver Blick .. .50 


The 4 for $1.50; 3 of each, $3.75 
OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL 
Dept. H West Hartford, Ct. 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 





100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON. PA. 




















KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


GREAT AUTUMN SURPLUS SALE of the finest Trees, Shrubs and 
Perennials at 25 to 50 percent reduction. 


Statement—to our Massachusetts and New England customers and Horticultural Friends: 


We have a LARGE SURPLUS of the HIGHEST GRADE NURSERY STOCK that must be sold this Fall. It includes the choicest 
Rare and Unusual Plants and Trees for which Kelsey-Highlands is noted as well as the Standard varieties. 


Do not delay—this is your greatest opportunity, and Soil Conditions are now perfect. 


This offer includes but a few of our finest things—our Illustrated Catalog describes hundreds of others and is sent free. 





RARE SPECIMEN CONIFERS 


All Balled and Burlapped. Showing 25 to 50% 
reductions. Other sizes in our catalog. 


WHITE FIR, Abies conceclor 
Glorious silver-leaved Conifer. 
each 
$1.50 (from $2.50) 
2.00 (from 4.00) 
4- 5 ft. 3.00 (from 5.50) 
10-12 ft. 15.00 (from 25.00) 


FRASER FTIR, A. fraseri 
Far finer than the Common Balsam. 
each 
$1.50 (from $2.50) 
3-4 ft. 2.00 (from 4.00) 
6-8 ft. 7.00 (from 11.50) 


NIKKO FTIR, A. homolepis 
Unusual Japanese species. 
each 
2-3 ft. $2.00 (from $3.50) 


DRAGON SPRUCE, Picea asperata 
One of Wilson’s grandest introductions. Best 
Seashore Conifer. Ours the only large stock in 
America. 


1%-2ft. $2.40 (from $3.25) 

2 -3 ft. 4.00 

A few grand specimens up to 12 ft. $40.00 to 
$80.00 each. 


SERBIAN SPRUCE, P. omorika 
E. H. Wilson declared the finest of all Spruces. 
each 
18-24 in. $150 (from $2.50) 
4- 5 ft. 5.00 (from 8.00) 


COLORADO SPRUCE, P. pungens 
Thousands of specimens of this favorite. 
each 
$ .60 (from $1.00) 
2%- 3 ft. 1.50 (from 2.50) 
3- 4 ft. 2.60 (from 4.50) 
Sizes up to 12 ft. 1/3 off regular prices. 


BLUE COLORADO SPRUCE, P. pungens glauca 
Very popular everywhere. 
each 
2-2% ft. $2.00 (from $3.00) 
3-4 ft. 4.00 (from 6.00) 
Sizes up to 26 ft. at great reductions. 


PURPLE-CONE SPRUCE, P. purpurea 
A rare and wonderful Wilson introduction 
from W. China. 

each 

$3.00 (from $5.00) 


2- 3 ft. 
3- 4 ft. 


2-3 ft. 


each 


per 10 
18-24 in. 


per 10 


per 10 
2-3 ft. 
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OUR TREE MOVER 


NOTE: The right is reserved to withdraw at any time any items from this special “SURPLUS SALE.” 





WILSON SPRUCE, P. wilsoni 
Very rare and beautiful 
each 
1-2 ft. $2.25 (from $3.00) 


KOREAN PINE, Pinus koraiensis 
Exceedingly attractive, with reddish bark. 
each 
2-3 ft. $2.50 (from $3.50) 
6-8 ft. 9.00 (from 12.50) 


MUGHO PINE, P. mughus 

Compact specimens. Very popular dwarf. 
each 

12-18 in. $1.35 (from $2.25) 
18-24 in. 2.00 (from 3.00) 
Wonderful specimens of Mugho and the larger 
growing Swiss Mt. Pine up to 6 ft. diameter at 
great reductions. Write for prices. 


SCOTCH, AUSTRIAN and RED Pines 
Specimens for immediate effect from 6 to 15 ft. 
at 1/3 off. 


DOUGLAS FTIR, Pseudotsuga douglasi 
A truly beautiful Conifer. 
each 
2-3 ft. $ .90 (from $1.50) 
4-5 ft. 2.00 (from .3.25) 
Specimens up to 15 ft. 1/3 off catalog. 


CANADA HEMLOCK, Tsuga canadensis 


each 
2%-3 ft. $1.50 (from $2.50) 
4 -5ft. 


3.00 (from 4.50) 
CAROLINA T. caroliniana 
“The handsomest Conifer for New England” 
said Prof. Sargent of the Arnold Arboretum. 
A best hedge plant. Our stock is perfect. 
each 
$1.25 (from $2.00) 
3 -4 ft. 8.00 (from 4.25) 
5 -6ft. 6.00 
Glorious specimens sheared or natural up to 
18 ft. at 1/3 off catalog. 


AMERICAN ARBORVIT~2, Thuja occidentalis 
each 
2-3 ft. $ .75 (from $1.25) 
3-4 ft. 1.25 (from 2.00) 
Also specimens up to 25 ft. at great discount. 
Eleven other varieties to choose from. 


per 10 


per 10 


1%-2 ft. 
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STORM DAMAGE 


Now Is the Time to make replacements for 
Hurricane Losses. We supply and move safely 
large specimens up to 80 ft. with our modern 
tree-moving equipment: For example Koster 
Blue Spruce 18 to 25 ft. delivered, planted and 
properly guyed for $75.00 to $125.00 including In- 
surance for one year against death from natural 
causes. Also large Pines, Firs, Red Cedars, Arbor- 
vite, etc., for immediate effect, $12.00 and up. 





HEDGES 


We have a demonstration of “Perfect” Hedges at 
our Nursery—you should see them. Let us quote 
you on the size and kind to fit your soil and 
location. 





BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 


ROSE DAPHNE, Daphne cneorum 
Most beautiful fragrant Prostrate Evergreen. 
each 
6- 9in. §$.60 (from $1.00) 
9-12 in. 90 (from 1.25) 


DROOPING LEUCOTHOE, L. catesbxi 
Exquisite border or under-shrub. 


each 
18-24in.clumps $1.00 (from $2.00) 


SMIRNOW RHODODENDRON hybrids, 
R. smirnovi 
Large trusses, varying pinks. 
each 
18-24 in. $2.00 (from $3.50) 


WILSON RHODODENDRON, R. wilsoni 
Rich foliage, bright rose clusters. 
each 
9-12in. $1.50 (from $2.50) 


MOUNTAIN ANDROMEDA, Pieris floribunda 
A specialty with us. Mass border planting. 
each 
15-18 in. $110 (from $2.00) $9.90 
See catalog for many other choicest Broadleaf 
Evergreens. 


per 10 





GROUND COVERS 
Our catalog describes many others. 


BEARBERRY, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi 
The finest for sandy soil and exposed locations. 
each 
Strong pot grown’  §$.35 (from $.50) 
($25.00 per 100) 


HEATHERS, Calluna 
12 finest varieties. 
each 
Strong pot grown  $.30 
($24.00 per 100) 





FLOWERING CRABS 


25 varieties in Choicest Selection at 1/3 off 
catalog. 


ROYAL AZALEA, A. schlippenbachi 
Large trusses of gorgeous pink flowers. 
15-18 in. with flower each per 10 
$1.25 (from $2.00) $18.00 


BEAUTYBUSH, Kolkwitzia amabilis 
Wilson’s “finest shrub introduction.” 

each 

$.65 (from $1.00) 


per 10 
2-3 ft. 





HARDY ASTERS and 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


You should see our Grand Display of the choic- 
est varieties, many new— 10 strong clumps, 
our selection $3.00, 100 for $22.00. 





HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
Finest assortment our choice at $10.00 per 100. 


TERMS: Cash with order except for established credit accounts. We welcome all plant lovers to Kelsey-Highlands Nursery—a visit is interesting and 


profitable. Ask for Catalog. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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